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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 26th MAY, 1954 

Present : 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. (. President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of tire British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Barking Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. Keith Lauder, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Dagenham Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. J. Twinn, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Romford Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of the 
Council) appeared on behalf of Thurrock Urban District 
Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr) appeared on 
behalf of the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 
DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. A. Blakeley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Walthamstow Borough 
Council. 



Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 
DAWSON (instructed by Mr. R. H. Buckley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of the County Borough of 
East Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. K. F. B. Nicholls, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Ilford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough of West Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. D. J. Osborne, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Leyton Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. A. McCarlie Findlay, 
Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Wanstead and 
Woodford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. J. W. Faulkner, Clerk to 
the Council) appeared on behalf of the Chigwell Urban 
District Council. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GLEN appeared on behalf of The 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the County Borough 
of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. F. A. RULER (President) represented the Federa- 
tion of Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. J. REID (District Secretary) represented the London 
(North) District Committee of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 



(. President ) : Who comes first, Mr. Reid or Mr. Ruler? 

(Mr. Wilson ) : Mr. Reid, Sir. 

( President ) : I am glad to see you here again, Mr. Reid. 

(Mr. Reid ) : I am glad to see you, Mr. Chairman, but I 
hope this will be the last time, and that you will eventually 
settle the increase in fares. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I am speaking on behalf 
of the London Membership of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, and I am instructed by my London District 
Committee to object, or to raise an objection, to any 
further increases in fares for two reasons: (1) Our 

members cannot afford to pay any more fares, and (2) 
They are now paying more than they should do, if you 
take into comparison the amount they pay in fares and 
their wage packet. 

You will probably be aware that recently in the Engin- 
eering Industry there was a wage increase. This was 
claimed, of course, on the grounds of the increased cost 
of living that had taken place prior to the claim for an 
increase. The engineers did not get what they asked for ; 
they asked for a 15 per cent, rise but eventually, after 
a lot of trouble, they got approximately 6 per cent. Now 
the ink is hardly dry on this agreement and apparently 
the Commission must have noted this increase, and said . 
“Well, we want some of it”, because the amount of 
increase, although one may say it is small actually in the 
main, it will reduce the engineers’ increase for a start 
from’ 6 per cent, to less than 5 per cent. In other words, 
the increase for which you are asking represents more than 
10 per cent, of the increase that was granted to the 
engineering workers. 

We have never been in the position whereby the cost 
of living goes up after the wages have been increased , it 
has always been that the cost of living goes up and then 
the workers, via their Trade Unions, have had to 
endeavour to obtain more wages to cover that increase. 
In view of this faot, it does appear to me that this Tribunal, 



if they grant this increase, will be laying the foundation 
stone for the next spot of industrial bother for more 
wages at the end of this year — if not the end of this year, 
then certainly the beginning of next. 

Mr. Harold Willis asked the Objectors three questions : 
(1) Are the estimates right? (2) Do you accept that London 
has to pay its way? and (3) Is there any alternative to the 
Commission’s proposals? 

I do not intend to challenge the estimates. I believe 
there was an occasion when a famous gentleman said 
that a balance sheet was a work of art more than a state- 
ment of fact, but I do not know whether that includes 
estimates ! However, I will say that a considerable amount 
of work has been put in on the estimates, and they must 
have taken a great deal of time to prepare. 

In regard to Mr. Harold Willis’s second question : “ Do 
you accept that London has to pay its way? I say, very 
definitely: As far as transport is concerned, No. Because 
of the peculiar problems in London, which do not affect 
any other city in the world to the same degree, it is 
almost an impossibility for it to pay its way. _Of course 
there is one thing, which is not within the jurisdiction 
of this Court, but it is that the Commission are saying: 
Not only do we want it to pay, but we want it to pay 
twice. Evidently they want profits for the present owner 
and continued profits for the last owner ; let us hope 
it does not change hands again. 

again, of course, if you are successful in making 
a paying proposition of the transport in. London, you 
never know, we might even find ourselves in the position 
when, if it gets as good as that, it will be handed back to 
private enterprise again. 

In regard to the workers 

(President) : Before you leave that second question, Mr. 
Reid 

(Mr. Reid ) : I am continuing with that question, Sir. 
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{President): Very well. 

{Mr. Reid) : In regard to the workers, you will appre- 
ciate that production in this country is very vital. If it 
'is not, then some very important gentlemen have been 
doing a bit of leg-pulling for a number of years. But I 
think we can accept the fact that for this country to 
exist, production is very important. Workers cannot 
produce unless they can get .to the factories, and it is 
reasonable for workers to expect adequate transport at 
reasonable fares. 

You will possibly remember some years ago — it seems 
a long time now, anyway — that I put forward the sug- 
gestion that workers should travel to and from their work 
free because it was just as important to get the workers 
into the factory as it would be to gat an army into the 
front line. 

{President) : What do you mean by “ the workers ”, 
Mr. Reid? Are the people in this room workers? 

{Mr. Reid) : I am speaking on behalf of the operative 
engineer, though the same would apply to people in other 
industries ; but I am actually speaking on behalf of my 
own members only, and I am referring to the amount 
they pay in fares. As you will realise, it is now averaging 
over 10s. Od. per week, and the travel time averages over 
an hour each way for workers in London because of the 
peculiar nature of London. 

The third question was : “ Have we any alternatives to 
the Commission’s proposals?” I do not know, Mr. 
Chairman, but three or four times before we have tried 
the present method of increasing fares to meet costs and 
we are still on the same line, so surely we have got to 
look for some other proposals. In view of the fact, 
as I say, that London is a problem on its own, it is 
necessary the money has to be found, but not necessarily 
direct from the workers’ pocket or anybody else’s pocket, 
in fares. 

So far as fuel tax is concerned, in 1952 there was over 
36,000,000 gallons used ; a tax at 2s. 6d. a gallon would 
mean £4,452,000. Is it unreasonable to ask the Govern- 
ment to supply the fuel free of tax because of the 
peculiar nature of this City? I think it is very reasonable, 
and further to that, Mr. Chairman 

{President) : We cannot do that, anyhow ; it may be 
reasonable or unreasonable, but we cannot do it. 

{Mr. Reid) : Further to that, Mr. Chairman, again 1 
appreciate that this is something you cannot do, but we 
do appear to be able to find in this country quite a 
great deal of money for certain things that one would 
say were not to the benefit of mankind. A few million 
pounds or even a few hundred/ million pounds can 
evidently be found for such things as A bombs and 
H bombs ; but when you ask .this Government for a few 
million pounds to assist the workers, or the people, to 
travel in comfort at reasonable cost, in my opinion that 
certainly is not asking too much. 

I feel myself that even if this increase is granted, we 
will meet again in another twelve months’ time, and pos- 
sibly it may happen that the Court will have to be in 
continuous session, because before you have finished hear- 
ing a demand for one increase, there will be another 
one on the plate. 

I would like to conclude by saying this very definitely, 
that the fares in London, paid by the workers, are greatly 
in advance of fares paid by workers in any other city 
in this country, and it is unfair, because of the peculiar 
nature of this city, to ask the people who have to travel 
to foot the bill. The congestion and everything else in this 
city is not their fault ; I do not know whose fault it is. 
but apparently there are people who are looking into 
this matter. 

Therefore I say, quite definitely, that no increase what- 
soever at this moment is justified. 

{President) : Before you sit down, Mr. Reid, tell me 
this : Assuming the estimates are right — and you are 
assuming that for the purpose of your argument — that 
means that more money to a certain amount is required? 

{Mr. Reid) : That is so. 

C President ): I gather you are saying that that money 
ought to be found by someone other than Londoners? 

{Mr. Reid) : I say that the money should be found by 
the State. 
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{President) : But “ the State ” means people, does it not? 

{Mr. Reid) : Yes, “ the State ” means people. 

( President ) : You mean therefore that people outside 
London ought to find the money, and not Londoners? 

(Mr. Reid) : Definitely ; we should all share such a 
burden as London has to-day. It is a national problem — 
it is not only a London problem — and I think everybody 
should share it. 

{President) : Do you mean share it in the way of 
increased fares, or what? 

{Mr. Reid) : Share it in regard to tax, if necessary, or 
from the Government. My suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should supply fuel free of tax is one way that this 
could be done. 

{President) : Assuming that the fuel is supplied free of 
tax, someone will have to pay something more to make up 
for the loss of duty on the fuel, will they not? 

(Mr. Reid) : Unless of course we find we can make 
savings in other departments of public expenditure, and 
in my estimation there is plenty of room for that. 

(President) : We cannot deal with that here. Now let us 
have a little arithmetic: The population of the London 
area, the area affected, is generally taken as being about 
10m. is it not? 

(Mr. Reid) : Yes. 

(President): And this increase is rather over £5m.? 

(Mr. Reid): Yes. 

( President ) : Which means an extra charge on the 

London area of a little over 10s. Od. per head per year? 

(Mr. Reid) : Yes. 

(President) : That is something like one-third of a penny 
a day, is it not? 

(Mr. Reid) : If you work it out that way, yes. 

( President ) : Well, would you like to work it out in some 
other way? 

(Mr. Reid) : It is rather amazing that when any public 
body like this wants money, they invariably boil it down 
by saying : “ It only means five cigarettes a day ; that is 
all it means and that is all we are asking ”. But if we, as 
an organisation were to go to the employers and were to 
ask for five cigarettes a day increase, they would tell us 
how many millions it would cost them during a year. 

(President) : If you want to put it on a cigarette basis, 
it would mean about one-sixth of a cigarette a day. 

(Mr. Reid): Yes, around that figure, but the principle 
is there just the same, and also you can appreciate that 
by taking it as “ per head of the population ” ; it does 
so work out that a single man will pay 10s. Od. a year, 
but a married man with four children will have to pay 
£3 a year. 

(President): Yes, but the married man with four non- 
earning children is a very small percentage of the popula- 
tion. 

(Mr. Reid) : I believe there are many with more than 
four children in London, Mr. Chairman. 

(President): I have your point, Mr. Reid. You are 
not suggesting that some of the passengers should pay 
less, but that others should pay more ; you are suggesting 
that the money required should come from some other 
source? 

(Mr. Reid): Definitely. 

(President) : Thank you. Now we will hear Mr. Ruler. 

(Mr. Ruler) : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I repre- 
sent the Federation of Residents’ Associations in the 
county of Kent. 

We support entirely those who have already based 
objections to the present application, on the grounds that 
it continues the policy of laying heavier burdens upon 
those forced to travel : it is inflationary, and it imposes 
an unfair burden on London and Greater London, an 
area which could and should be the most profitable in 
the country. 

It is becoming far too easy to have virtually all de- 
mands granted each year. Many would like to enjoy 
similar immunity from economic facts. Any comparison 
which purports to draw a comparison between revenue 
on the one hand and a rise in wages and materials on 
the other is necessarily misleading, unless such items as 
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interest on capital stock be included. This particular 
item is far lower than the interest paid on the stocks of 
the old companies. There is no complaint here on the 
Exhibits which have been made by the Commission, but 
on statements which seem to have been made to the 
Press which seem to us to meet the case. 

The complete failure of the Commission to pay its way 
gives rise to a suspicion that the real cause is that its 
members have lost faith in the undertaking, particularly 
in British Railways, which I shall call “ Railways ” here- 
after, as opposed to the London Transport Lines, called, 
purely for convenience, the “ Tubes ”. 

Enough has already been said on the proposed increases 
as such, and it will now be more useful to suggest 
alternatives, which is what they ask for. 

It does seem to us that there has never been a 
systematic study of the transport problems of the sub- 
urban travellers of the London traffic area generally. The 
London and South Western Railway and the Southern 
Railway did make quite serious efforts in that direction, 
but there has been no sign that any of the others have 
done anything, apart from a short interlude in 1920 on 
the Great Eastern. 

It has been stated publicly that an annual saving of 
£2m. could be secured if the speed of the buses 
could be increased by only one mile an hour. According 
to BTC Exhibit 701, the present increases are expected 
to produce overall £5-3m. A £2m. saving would 
therefore, be roughly 38 per cent., which can hardly be 
called a trifle. 

Can speed be increased? Yes, since the slowness of 
the buses is due to congestion in the streets, caused to a 
large extent by the layout of the bus routes themselves. 
We are definitely not asking the drivers to impose any 
further strain on themselves ; I want the Commission 
to realise that. 

A Memorandum on these lines was submitted to the 
Ministry of Transport some months ago in connection 
with the current Inquiry into London Transport. A 
copy, which we have marked “ Exhibit A ” has been 
lodged with your Secretary. 

( President ) : We have all looked at it. This is part of 
the Memorandum submitted to the Chambers Committee, 
is it? 

(Mr. Ruler ) : That is correct. Our scheme is not the 
only one possible, nor does it necessarily claim to be the 
best. What it does claim is that the underlying principles 
are sound. 

I come next to competition. At present we seem to be 
suffering from all the evils of monopoly coupled with all 
those of competition, against which the Chairman of the 
old companies inveighed throughout the earlier years of 
the century. This competition was to be replaced by co- 
ordination, but what do we find? The railways are being 
subjected to the fiercest of competition from the buses. 
The current policy is to keep railway fares above the 
corresponding bus fares, and here it is the single fare 
that counts. Not unnaturally the railway loses passengers, 
so the service is reduced and another deterrent thereby 
added. Then the Commission decide that the line must 
be closed. Is it surprising that the streets are congested? 
What suburban line could hope to attract passengers with 
only 14 or 15 trains a day, a broken journey and high 
fares, the last train running at 7.25 in the evening? Fuller 
details are shown in Exhibit B, also in the possession of the 
Secretary, which I think you will have read. 

C President ): Yes. 

(Mr. Ruler ) : Here we submit, with a view to popularis- 
ing the railways that, inasmuch as railway stations are 
rarely an exact mileage apart, the fares, as in the past, 
should again be quoted per half mile instead of per mile, 
since passengers cannot adjust their journeys to fit the 
stages with the same ease as can travellers by road. Again, 
fares between any two points by rail should never (at 
least where there is a through route) exceed the bus fares. 
The principle is not new to the Commission. The fare 
from Euston to Huddersfield via Manchester is identical 
to that charged for the direct route from King’s Cross. 

It has been said that cheap fares will, in a sense, be 
subsidised by ordinary fares, but this cannot really apply 
to cheap Sunday fares, which seem to be a success in 
Switzerland. 



Since we raised this proposal in our formal Objection to 
the present Application, the Commission have announced 
cheap bus fares to such places as Epping Forest ; but why 
not cheap rail fares? Do they really want to ruin the 
railways? Apart from the obvious seaside excursions, 
selected spots, such as Chingford, Dorking, Hayes, 
Sevenoaks and Eynsford, suggest themselves as stations 
for really cheap rail fares on Sundays in the summer. It 
might also be worth while to try Saturday afternoon shop- 
ping tickets to, say, Ilford, Wood Green, Balham, Croydon, 
Peckham Rye and Woolwich. 

We cannot afford to scrap our railways or to use them 
solely for goods traffic. In the February issue of the 
British Railways Magazine, issued in all regions, it was 
stated that the railways were not dying on their feet but 
were being subjected to healthy pruning. The latter 
explanation cannot be true when London is so congested 
and erstwhile profitable suburban lines are being closed. 
Where lines are open, the introduction of a good service 
does not involve an increase in many items, such as the 
staffing and maintenance of the stations. 

As regards the stations themselves, it is the service and 
not the building that attracts business. However elaborate 
and modern a station, no one will use it if there are no 
trains there. Exhibit “ C ” contains suggestions as to the 
planning of new stations. 

More foresight should be used when making changes. 
The line to Gravesend West was relaid and re-ballasted 
only just before it was closed to passengers. Incidentally, 
this closure suggests that there is no traffic from Victoria, 
Beckenham and Bromley to Gravesend, although the two 
Victoria coach routes have recently been supplemented by 
a successful new route from Beckenham and Bromley. 
Money has been spent on the Stroud Green line for 
electric working, and presumably this is now lost. New 
tunnels are being constructed between New Barnet and 
Hadley Wood as a relief line to the North, but what is 
happening to that other relief line constructed for the 
same purpose to Knebworth from Hertford via Watton-at- 
Stone? 

The examples are quoted partly in order to avoid future 
extravagance, and we therefore ask that the London 
travelling public be not saddled with a threatened annual 
additional charge of at least £480,000, and possibly far 
more, in the shape of interest on the capital likely to be 
sunk in the Plan C tube from King’s Cross to Waltham- 
stow. A far cheaper and better alternative is described in 
Exhibit “ B ”. 

As to rail publicity, a good and cheap service is its 
own best advertisement, and next to that, plain figures. 
Few shopkeepers today can afford not to display clearly 
the prices of their goods. Why the railways are so 
anxious to do so is obscure. It would not take an hour 
to write in ink on a printed station chart the fares for 
all reasonable journeys. The public are not going to 
worry a harassed booking clerk for details, and they 
naturally assume that the rail fare is bound to exceed 
the bus fare. The tubes are better, but for some reason 
where two fares exist between two points, they quote 
the higher in bold figures, and hide the lower. That is a 
bad habit, as it savours of sharp practice, and it tends 
to discourage the traveller from using the tube line. 

To sum up, what we suggest is : Rational bus routes ; 
rail fares not to exceed bus fares ; cheap rail fares where 
unlikely to damage the ordinary fare takings ; maximum 
use of existing lines ; no more capital extravagance, and 
above all, more faith in the undertaking. 

There is too great a tendency to produce statistics to 
support the non-possumus attitude, and not nearly enough 
dynamism. “ We can and we will ” is a far better slogan. 
It should be made clear that there is no criticism of 
technical staff. On the contrary, their competence in the 
past has quite likely outbalanced a poor policy. 

We therefore submit that you reject the present applica- 
tion, acquiescence in which will sap still further the 
morale of the Commission, who will probably be soon 
pleading for a subsidy, and instead instruct them to 
produce a plan for running the undertaking more 
efficiently. 

(President ) : May I ask you this : Have you what you 
have just told us in the form of a written statment? 

(Mr. Ruler ) : I have. Sir, but I have not necessarily 
followed it. 
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(President) : It would be of great convenience perhaps 
if you will hand it to the shorthandwriters, and they can 
check it with their note. 

(Mr. Ruler ) : With regard to the Exhibits, I have one 
or two more copies, if the Commission wish to have them, 
but I hope they will not ask for a lot, because they take 
a long time to produce. 

(President ) : I think the Commission will have had 
the full documents from the Chambers Committee ; I 
do not know. 

(Mr. Ruler) : Mr. Bellamy has a full copy ; if the 
Commission wanted another copy, I could let them have 
it, but it is going to be rather difficult to produce a lot. 

(President) : I am sorry ; I had always assumed 

tha^ the Commission would see any document of import- 
ance submitted to the Chambers Committee, because 
after all they have to deal with the suggestions for the 
benefit of the Chambers Committee ; but I do not think 
there is any difficulty about it. 

(Mr. Ruler ) : I thought I would put it in the form of 
exhibits before you, as I did not want to waste your 
time, Sir. 



(President) : I think they have been most useful ; I 
am much obliged to you, Mr. Ruler. • 

(Mr. Harold Willis): As I indicated, Sir, I will now 
recall Mr. Valentine for the purpose of cross-examination. 

(President): I made a mistake at the end of Sir 
Reginald Wilson’s cross-examination, so far as it went, 
by asking you to re-examine, Mr. Willis. Of course you 
will have another opportunity of re-examining when his 
full cross-examination has been completed. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Before I begin my cross- 
examination of Mr. Valentine, Sir, I am now in a position 
to deposit a bundle of tables which I shall be using in the 
course of Mr. Hill’s evidence at a later stage of this 
Inquiry. I am also in a position to deposit a further 
bundle of what I think are mostly reference tables ; it may 
be, in the light of some further information which we have 
very recently had from the Commission, and in the light 
of some further information which we hope to get, that 
there may be small additions to the second bundle, but 
you may think, and I would so submit that it would be 
as well if I deposited what I am in a position to deposit 
now, so that there is time for consideration of the tables 
by my learned friends on the other side. 

(President): Very well. 



Mr. Alexander Bruce Balmain Valentine, recalled. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. 



646. Before I come to the major points on which I am 
going to ask for your assistance to-day, may I just get 
you to help me by summarising the basis of the present 
Application so as to see whether I have understood it 
correctly or not. Broadly speaking, the present Application 
is based on the need, is it not, for an increase in the 
balance of your net receipts so far as London is con- 
cerned? — Yes. 

647. And am I right in thinking that that need arises 
from two factors : First of all, a fall in income since “ Y ” 
year, and secondly, an increase in operating costs? — Yes, 
but I do not think you should have said “ operating 
costs ” ; it is all other kinds of costs as well as operating 
in the narrow sense. 

648. I am quite content to leave out the word “ opera- 
ting With regard to the London Transport Executive, 
as we saw by a table which was put in on the Second 
Day, namely BTC 704, the total worsened position, com- 
pared with “Y” year, is of the order of £3-8m.? — Yes. 

649. That is the result, according to the Commission, of 
the operation of the two factors which I have just men- 
tioned? — Yes. 

650. I shall be referring to one or two of the con- 
stituent items on that table in a moment, but the pro- 
posals which are made in the form of this Application 
are estimated to produce, are they not, a total additional 
revenue of £4-3m.? — In respect of the London Transport 
Executive Services, yes. 

651. I get that figure from BTC 702. I am still only 
qualifying the broad position ; that would give plainly 
to London Transport a balance — I think it is £lm. accord- 
ing to BTC 702 — which would be available towards the 
liquidation of accumulated deficits for replacement of 
general reserves ; that is how it is put on the table. Now 
would you turn back to BTC 704 and look at Item No. 5, 
which is said to be an amount of £l-7m., representing the 
lower level of passenger traffic assumed as compared with 
the “ Y ” year estimates submitted to the Tribunal (as 
amended by the Tribunal). I want to ask you some ques- 
tions about that figure ; to begin with, it is a net figure, 
is it not? — I am not quite sure that I know what you 
mean. 

652. Then I will help you. The “ Z ” year estimates 
allow for increased revenue from augmentation and 
development, of £0-248m.? — Yes. 

653. It would follow, therefore, that the gross amount 
taken into account for the alleged lower level of passenger 
traffic is really the addition of those two figures, £l-7m. 
and £0-248m. — in other words, £1-948? — I do not think 
so. I think the figure of £0-248m. is the figure given to 
the London County Council, to which I referred in my 
evidence last week as roundly a quarter of a million 
pounds, and was part of an explanation of the difference 
between the 1953 receipts and the estimated receipts for 



“Z” year. The £l-7m. to which you have also been 
referring, and which I think was given in evidence by Mr. 
James, was an explanation of a difference between “ Y ” 
year and “ Z ” year. Surely, if we take some figures that 
are concerned with the relationship of 1953 to “ Z ” year, 
and other figures which are concerned with the relation- 
ship of “ Y ” year to “ Z ” year, we shall get into some 
confusion — I am quite certain that I shall. 

654. That is the last thing I want to assist you to do, 
but is this not the fact, that taking your “ Z ” year esti- 
mates for the moment, they do include on the one side 
an allowance for increased revenue from augmentation 
and development, of the order of a quarter of a million 
pounds? — As compared with 1953, yes. 

655. (Mr. Poole): May I interrupt you one moment, 
Mr. Lawrence? (To the Witness): In my notes I hiave 
that figure of a quarter of a million pounds, but in the 
transcript on page 32, you appear to have been reported 
as having said £500,000. — Yes, Sir ; I have asked for a 
correction to be made there — I certainly intended to say 
a quarter of a million pounds. 

656. So that the figure of £500,000 is incorrect? — Yes, 
Sir ; we shall ask for that to be among the corrections 
to that Day’s record. 

657. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And as. Item 5 itself 
on BTC 704 shows, the £l-7m. is the degree in money 
of the receipts from the lower level of passenger traffic 
assumed as compared with the “Y” Year estimates sub- 
mitted to, and amended by, the Tribunal? — Yes. 

658. What I was putting to you was: In reaching the 
figure of £l-7m., was that not a net figure after making 
allowance for the increase of receipts due to this factor 
of augmentation and development? — Yes. It must, of 
course, reflect the difference of receipts estimated to 
accrue from augmentation and development as between 
“Y” Year and “Z” Year; that is one of the factors 
in the difference. 

659. That is what I thought. So should I be right or 
should I be wrong in saying that really the figure which 
has been taken to represent the lower level of passenger 
traffic in money receipts as compared with the “ Y ” 
Year estimate as printed is really of the order of £2m., 
or £l-948m., to be exact? — I could not say, because I 
have not in front of me the value of the augmentation 
and development element in the comparison between 
“ Y ” Year and “ Z ” Year ; I have only got it as a figure 
of a quarter of a million pounds between 1953 — the 
actual — and “ Z ” Year. The 1953 actual does not entirely 
coincide with “ Y ” Year ; but I do not think you can be 
very far off the mark. 

660. It may be a question of a very small adjustment 
of the figures to meet the point that I am not comparing 
like with like? — Yes, and there are other elements besides 
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the augmentation and development receipts and the allow- 
ance for decline. For example, the Coronation occurred 
in 1953. 

661. Yes, bu't looking at the matter of the alleged lower 
level of receipts from passenger traffic on London Trans- 
port in “ Z ” Year, the broad position is this, is it not, 
that you have estimated for a lower level of passenger 
traffic, having taken into account already the compara- 
tively small increase by way of augmentation and develop- 
ment? — Yes. 

662. Now could you help me a little further? Is the 
figure of receipts taken and assumed to reflect the decline 
to be broken up in this way: First of all, have you 
assumed an amount for a decline taken to have occurred 
by the end of 1952, and then have you taken a further 
constituent figure as representing a continuation of that 
trend? — Did you mean the end of 1952 or the end of 
1953? 

663. I meant 1953 ; I am so sorry if I said 1952. I am 
making this more difficult than it need be, I am afraid. — 
Yes. I think the answer to your question is set out in 
the beginning of BTC 8 on the first page, at the bottom. 
Item 16. 

664. Am I right in thinking that the allowance for a 
continuation of what you say is the already observed 
downward trend was £0-667m.? — Yes ; that is the figure 
of the exact reconciliation applied to the London County 
Council. I referred to it as a rounder figure than that ; 
I think I said £650,000. 

665. £0-65m., or shall we even call it £0-7m.? — Yes. 
I forget whether I said £650,000 or £600,000, but I did 
refer to it in my evidence on Wednesday last. 

{ President ) : It would be very much easier if we could 
find the number to the question ; it must be quite early 
on. 

{Mr. Fay) : I think it was a part of Question 527, Sir. 

( President ): That merely says “a little less .than 1 per 
cent.” 

(Witness) : Yes, you are quite right ; I did not give a 
figure at all. 

666. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The actual figure you 
gave to us was £0-667m., was it not? — Yes, -that is right. 

667. And it is merely then a matter of arithmetic, if 
the total figure is £L948m. or something like it, to find 
out what the allowance is for a trend which is said 
already to have taken place; if the total is £l-948m., I 
am told that the arithmetic results in £l-281m. — tout as 
you say, that may not be precisely the accurate figure?— ? 
I am not recognising your figure of L948. 

668. It is £L948m.; we have just been talking about 
it as being the sum of the £L7m. and the £0-248m. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Which Mr. Valentine said could 
not be added together as figures, because they do not 
compare like with like. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : We have already covered 
that ground, Mr. Willis. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : And you are going back to it. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, I am not ; Mr. Valentine 
has agreed that there might be a small adjustment to 
compare like with like. 

( The Witness)-. I think I said that you might not be 
far wrong. 

(President) : Are we talking about some figures which 
are in some document at this moment? I gather that some 
documents are to reach us at some time, but they have 
not yet reached us. 

669. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, Sir ; this figure will 
not be in those tables. (To the Witness) : I only wanted 
to get first of all into the real area of the decline, about 
which I am now going to ask you some questions. My 
broad suggestion to you — and let me make it straight away 
so that^ you can follow the rest of my questions on this 
topic — is that there has on London Transport really been 
no declining trend, about which you have been talking, 
except that which has been solely caused by the increases 
of fares? — That is a suggestion which I am unlikely to 
accept, particularly in the face of the facts set out in 
paragraph 5 of BTC 8. 
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670. I did not imagine for one moment that you would 
accept it at once as easily as that! I am now going to 
ask you some questions — not very hopefully — to see if 
I can persuade you to accept it later on. I want you first 
of all understand what I am suggesting. — I think I do. 

(President) : Let us be quite certain that we understand 
it. The suggestion which is being put unoptimistically to 
Mr. Valentine is: Assuming there is, or has been, a 
declining trend in London Transport Executive traffic, that 
decline is to be attributed solely to rises in fares? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. Yes, Sir, and will be found, 
as I suggest, upon an examination of the appropriate 
figures, to be exactly that. 

(President) : I suppose figures can prove it, but it sounds 
rather like the question of whether the spark is caused by 
the flint or by the steel. However, it may become clear 
mathematically. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I will try to deal with the 
tables, Sir. 

(President) : I hope there are no sparks. 

671. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness ): I con- 
fine the suggestion to London Transport. Even you do 
not suggest that there has been any declining trend on 
London Lines? — Not lately, no. 

672. In fact, there has been, if anything, an upward 
trend on London Lines? — Marginally, yes. 

673. You say “marginally”; I do not know whether 
that is intended to be an adverb suggesting that we can 
dismiss it from our minds. Have you any measurement 
of that upward trend of traffic on London Lines? — 
Certainly not an exact measurement, but I think I have 
seen an estimated figure of the amount that should be, 
and indeed has been, allowed for — a slight rising trend 
in “ Z ” year compared with 1953 of rather under £100,000. 

674. (Mr. Harold Willis)-. £82,000, I think, is the figure 
which we supplied. — Yes. 

675. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Will you now look at 
what you said in BTC 8 on this topic, in paragraphs 4 
and 5? — Yes, I have it. 

676. The second sentence in paragraph 4 says : “ This 
latter estimate was increased to £72-3m. by the yield in 
a full year of the higher fares approved by the Tribunal. 
It will be recalled that ‘ Y ’ year was intended to corre- 
spond approximately with the year 1953, and it was 
assumed, in making the estimate for 1 Y ’ year, that the 
trend of traffic through the year would be level ”? — Yes. 

677. Now in paragraph 5 : “In actual fact, it turned out 
that some declining trend of traffic continued through 
1953 ” — and then you set out the main reasons that you 
have spoken of in evidence, and you go on to say: 
“ This decline is no more than a movement towards what 
must be regarded as a more normal level following the 
artificially high levels of traffic which prevailed in the 
early post-war years ”. Then follows the illustrative table 
about which you spoke last week, from which, at the end 
of the paragraph, you draw the deduction that “ there was 
a declining trend amounting to L21 per cent, for the 
period 1st January to 15th August, and this trend can be 
accounted for by the various factors mentioned above. 
After the increase in fares there was a decline, compared 
with the estimates, of L66 per cent. Part of this decline 
at any rate may be attributed to a continuation of the 
downward trend manifest in the earlier part of the year ”. 
It is quite clear, is it not, from the whole of those two 
paragraphs that the thread running through them both is 
this recognition by the Commission of this alleged down- 
ward .trend? — Yes. 

678. In fact, it would not be going too far, would it, 
to say that the alleged downward trend and the allowances 
that have been made for it are a basic feature of this 
Application’s budget? — A basic feature? It is an element 
in 1954, or “ Z ” year. 

679. It is a very important element, is it not? — Yes. 

680. It is a little less than £lm.? — It is a little less than 
three-quarters of a million pounds. 

681. At the date of the “ Y ” year estimates — at the date 
when those estimates were made — would it be fair for me 
to suggest that the Commission had taken into account 
all movements in the volume of traffic which were 
observable up to that date? — Yes. 
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682. So that the question really is, is it not, whether 
there has been any decline or downward trend since “ Y ” 
year? — Since the “ Y ” year estimate was prepared, but 
in “ Y ” year? 

683. Yes, because in fact, in preparing the “Y” year 
estimates, no allowance was made for any alleged down- 
ward trend, was it? — That is right. 

684. Have you before you, or if not, could there be 
handed to you, the exhibits and statements that were 
lodged by the Commission for the purposes of the 1953 
Scheme? ( Documents handed). — I have them. 

685. Would you be good enough to look at BTC 5, 
paragraph 2? — I beg your pardon ; I have only the exhibits 
at hand — they were not bound in one volume last time ; I 
had forgotten that. 

686. I would very much like you to have the text of 
it before you. 

( President ): What year was spoken of in the 1950 
Inquiry? We have got to “ Z ” year now ; this was “ Y ” 
year, and the previous one was “ X ” year. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I think perhaps my learned 
Juniors could tell you that, Sir ; 1950 was before my time, 
if I may put it in that way. 

( President ) : Never mind ; it is only curiosity. I hope 
no one has the exhibits for either of those two Inquiries ! 

687. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I will have it turned up, 
Sir. ( To the Witness) : If you now have BTC 5 in front 
of you, have you looked at paragraph 2, which is headed : 

“ Estimated passenger receipts ‘ Y ’ year ”. That para- 
graph reads as follows : “ Passenger traffic in the London 
Area, though still at a level much above pre-war, had 
been gradually declining (subject to temporary fluctuations) 
from its post-war peak in 1948 until the summer of 1952, 
owing mainly to changing economic conditions ; to petrol 
derationing and the growth of private motoring ; and in 
October, 1950 and March, 1952 to changes in fare levels. 
Since the summer of 1952, however, the traffic as a whole 
has not exhibited any significant trend either upwards or 
downwards, and in present circumstances the Commission 
see no adequate reason for predicting a material change in 
the general level of traffic from the level prevailing during 
September, October and November, 1952, that is to say, 
the three months following the last adjustments of London 
Area fares ”. Pausing there, was that statement intended 
to indicate that in the view of th'e Commission at that time 
a position of stability, or something like stability, had been 
reached? — I think we had considerable doubt as to whether 
such a state of stability had been reached, but we could 
not at that time, we thought, put forward an estimate for 
“ Y ” year based on the assumption of a continuing 
decline, having regard to the fact that there was a tem- 
porary check in that decline during the autumn of 1952. 
So we assumed the continuation of that level of traffic, 
so far as it could be deduced from that three month’s’ 
experience of September, October and November, 1952. 
Our optimism, of course, was proved wrong in the result. 

688. I am going to suggest to you that it was neither 
optimistic nor wrong, but that it happened to be right. 
Would you tell me the date, if you happen to remember 
it, of the compilation of these “ Y ” year estimated 
passenger receipts, so that I can put a date to the state- 
ment which I have just read. Would it be some time in 
March of 1953? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It would be a little earlier than 
that. The Inquiry started in March, and I think the 
Exhibits were lodged before that. At the outside it is 
February, 1953, and no doubt they were prepared a little 
before that. 

{The Witness) : I think it was stated in the definition of 
“ Y ” year that they only took into account the probable 
effect of facts known up to the end of December, 1952, so 
that you could really say that the statements or views 
expressed in Statement BTC 5 were first formed not later 
than the 1st January, 1953. 

689. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I want to understand 
this, because this was a paragraph which was debated in the 
course of the 1953 Inquiry in one way or another ; I take 
it you remember? — Yes ; I remember it being suggested 
by the Witness for the Middlesex County Council that 
this forecast was too pessimistic. 

690. And what I am pin-pointing at the moment is the 
statement in that paragraph 2, that the Commission saw no 



adequate reason for predicting a material change in the 
general level of traffic from the level prevailing during 
September, October and November, 1952. If that state- 
ment was compiled or put on paper at the end of 1952, it 
was not corrected throughout the whole course of the 
later Inquiry in March and April of 1953, was it? — 
Certainly ; we kept the Tribunal informed as to the extent 
to which we were realising our predictions. 

691. Yes, but it was not corrected as a statement of 
the outlook of the Commission at that time, was it? — 
No ; no attempt was made to re-state the position as we 
went along with the case. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)-. That is quite clear, Mr. Lawrence. 

692. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence {to the Witness)) : The 
“ Y ” Year estimated passenger receipts did not include 
any allowance for the operation of a downward trend 
in those receipts? — -No. 

693. The estimates for “ Z ” Year, on the other hand, do 
include an allowance for a downward trend, which is an 
allowance for the continuation of a trend which the 
Commission now say was in force over the oeriod covered 
by “ Y ” Year?— Yes. 

694. If that is the position, the Commission could noit 
be right on both occasions? — No. We took, as it turned 
out, too optimistic a view of “ Y ” Year. 

695. What you are saying is that you were wrong in 
1953, but you are right in 1954? — No, I do not say we 
are right in 1954. We are saying that we are making 
as fair a forecast as we can, and I think I said last 
Wednesday that if anything it is on the pessimistic side. 

696. {President) : That is, the estimate? — Yes, Sir — the 
estimates for “ Z ” Year, for reasons that I think I tried 
to explain last Wednesday. 

697. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Not only was that state- 
ment contained in paragraph 2 of BTC 5, but you your- 
self gave evidence generally supporting it, did you not? 
— Yes — generally. 

698. And in fact it was supported by the evidence of 
the actual traffic receipts for the year 1952 — or 1953? — 
No. If you say 1952 in that sentence, I suggest it means 
nothing, because we are talking about a forecast for 1953, 
which was based upon the experience of the three months 
towards the end of 1952, September, October and Novem- 
ber. In fact, the results in 1953 did not bear out that 
forecast. 

699. What you now say this year is that there was a 
decline in early 1953 — that stability had not been reached 
— and therefore the “ Z ” Year estimates must, in conse- 
quence, be deflated to the best corresponding extent that 
you could estimate? — Well, rather less than to a corre- 
sponding extent, as you observed. 

700. You say that you have rather underdone it than 
overdone it ; but the “ Z ” Year estimates have in fact 
been deflated now, have they not, on account of the 
downward trend which you say was visible in the early 
part of 1953? — No — throughout 1953. 

701. Let me see about that. We had the figures of 
early 1953 before us at the last Inquiry, did we not? — 

I have no doubt that we had, yes. 

702. And the year 1953 may be broadly divided into 
three 'sections, may it not — the period for which we had 
the actual figures at the Inquiry, 'the subsequent Corona- 
tion period, and then the third period following the 
imposition of the increased fares in August? — Yes, that 
would do as a rough division of the year. 

703. I am not suggesting that it was anything more 
than rough. In the first period of that year, we had, as 
you have said, the actual figures of receipts in the early 
months of 1953, and they did show a reduction on the 
preceding figures of 1952, on which the Commission had 
based their “ Y ” Year estimates, had they not? — No ; we 
did not base our “Y” Year estimates on that part of 
1952 which corresponded to the early part of 1953. 

704. No ; that is plain, is it not, from the statement in 
paragraph 2 of BTC 5 : “ Since the summer of 1952, 
however, the traffic as a whole has not exhibited any 
significant trend either upwards or downwards, and in 
present circumstances the Commission see no adequate 
reason for oredioting a material cjjange ”, and so on? — 
Yes. 
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705. Now I want to refer you, if I may, to a question 
and answer Which you gave at the 1953 Inquiry on the 
17th March. 

(. President ) : What is the number of the question, Mr. 
Lawrence? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : It is Question 2106, Sir. 

{Mr. Harold Willis)-. This was in chief, I think? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, I think it was. 

(Witness): I have the question and answer you refer 
to, Mr. Lawrence, tout I have not yet read it. 

706. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : Then 

let us read it together. Will you look first at the last 
sentence of the preceding question : “ That is the figure 
rounded to £67'7m. that we have adopted as our estimate 
for ‘Y’ year”. Then, Question 2106: “Since that 

estimate was made towards the end of 1952, have you got 
certain actual traffic receipts available to you in the early 
part of 1953 to consider, in relation to the estimate? — 
Yes, we started this year with something of a Shock. 
Traffic receipts of London Transport Executive were at 
a disappointingly low level for the six full weeks of the 
new year and fell short of expectation during that period 
by £234,000. After we make our budget estimates for 
the whole year — in this case £67-7m. — we break it down 
into four weekly periods, and also into weeks, in accord- 
ance with natural seasonal proportions, with special] 
allowance for any particular factors like the Coronation 
that may enter into the picture during the year. So each 
week we are able to compare our receipts with the 
reasonable expectations based on our budget for the 
year. And during the first six weeks of this year we 
fell short, as I say, of our budget by £234,000. Now 
that was no doubt largely due to a continuation of excep- 
tionally unfavourable weather during those weeks and a 
rather higher level of sickness — at least in January — than 
is normal even at that time of year. We think it may 
also be that the very high level of spending in evidence 
just before Christmas has been followed by a temporary 
reduction — or we hope it is temporary — in public spending 
on activities involving local transport. Having these 
explanations in mind for the difference between actual 
receipts and the budget in the first six weeks, I am per- 
sonally not at all shaken in the validity of our estimates 
for the year. It is quite a common experience to get 
a short spell of six to eight weeks in which year receipts 
run considerably below or above your expectations, with- 
out turning out to be the beginning of any significant 
change. And those first six weeks, though bad, do not 
lead me to wish to modify in any way the £67'7im. esti- 
mate for the whole year. In fact, since the end of the 
six weeks, we have already — through 'the better weather — 
made some recovery and on the latest date available (up 
to the 8th March) actual receipts of London Transport 
Executive are now only £192,000 below budget ”. — Yes. 

707. Mr. Valentine, that was a clear Statement of an 
opinion formed at that time, was it not? — Yes. that is 
quite right. 

708. Throughout the whole of that long answer I can- 
not find, can I, the slightest shadow of a suggestion that 
the drop in those receipts was due to a downward trend 
in passenger travel caused by various social conditions? — 
No. We were still clinging to our hope .that the stability 
of the previous autumn would continue and that this bad 
start to 1953 would prove only fix be a temporary 
fluctuation. After the first six weeks it was recorded in 
the answer that I have just given you ; it is quite true 
that we made a considerable recovery. Immediately after 
that it went wrong again and after that it continued 
to get us further and further short of our budget, right 
up to the middle of August. 

709. At any rate, it is quite clear that only twelve 
months ago the considered opinion of the Commission 
was that the reduction in receipts in the early part of 
1953 was to be explained by certain quite temporary and 
passing factors? — That was what we hoped, yes. 

710. Of course you are expert in these matters in the 
interpretation of these figures, and so forth ; you would 
not say even now, would you, that the evidence of receipts 
for a short time at the beginning of the year is sufficient 
evidence on which to postulate a downward and continu- 
ing trend of traffic?— The shorter the neriod on which 



you base your future forecast, the more dangerous it is ; 
that is nearly always true. 

711.1 thought we should agree about that. The period 
following the earlier part of 1953 in our rough division, 
which I have put to you just now. was followed by the 
inflation by Coronation receipts, was it not? — Yes, in part. 

712. It would be very difficult, would it not, even for 
an expert to draw any inference from the receipts over 
the Coronation period as to whether or not behind them 
there was any doiwnward trend going on? — I think it 
would be difficult to do it with any great degree of accuracy, 
but when an event like the Coronation takes place, it is 
possible after it is over to observe the difference between 
th'e shape of the curve of traffic receipts in that year with 
the normal shape in years in which special events of that 
kind did not take place. 

713. From your point of view the Coronation was not 
confined to one day or even one week? — No. 

714. It was a matter which affected your receipts for 
some weeks before it actually took place and for some 
little time afterwards? — Yes. 

715. When the Coronation and all its attendant effects 
had gone, the receipts were shortly afterwards profoundly 
affected by the fares increases that came into force in 
August, were they not? — They were further affected, yes 

716. So that those receipts following the imposition of 
the increased fares in August would be a wholly unsafe 
basis on which to detect any downward trend in traffic? 
— Yes, I agree with you that you could not rely solely on 
the short period immediately after the fares revision and 
say with any confidence what proportion of a decline in 
traffic was due to the fares or due to other causes if you 
only looked at that particular period. 

717. Nobody could possibly tell how many people were 
holding away from the buses because of the increased 
fares, and how many people were holding away from them 
because they would have held away from them in any 
case whether there had been an increase or not? — No, 
not if you looked at the figures immediately following 
the date of the fares revision. 

718. I agree with you, if I may say so, that for a 

short period immediately after there is a fares increase, 
you get your maximum drop and then there tends to be a 
recovery of some order or another ; that is right, is it not? 
— Yes. It is difficult to say just how much difference 

there is between the immediate effect and the long term 
effect of a revision. We have never reached a scientific way 
of detecting what is the difference between the long term 
and short term turning away ; we have no scientific 
formula of figures. 

719. How long is it before anyone can possibly say 

that the reduction in receipts which follows an increase 
in fares, however long the period is over which you look, 
is due to a downward trend in traffic and is not due to the 
deterrent effect of those higher fares? — Your question 
was, h'ow long is it before 

720. ( President ) : Tell us how it is possible to do it.— 
It is not possible to do it by looking only at the results 
immediately after the fares revision ; it is not possible 
to do it with precision in any circumstances. 

721. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Mr. Valentine, I was 
giving you as long as you liked to look at the receipts 
after the imposition of increased fares, not one month, 
two months or three months, but as long as you liked. 
My question to you was this : once you have placed on the 
shoulders of the public higher fares — to which admittedly 
they react, because you allowed a discount in 1953. — 
Yes. 

722. — how is it possible thereafter to say that your 
traffic receipts provided any evidence whatever of an 
inevitable downward trend entirely separate from public 
reaotion to the increased fares? — I do not think it is 
possible to say that by only looking at the history of the 
receipts after the date of the revision. 

723. If you look at the history of the receipts before 
the date of the revision, almost immediately before the 
increase in fares last year we are involved in Coronation 
traffic. — Not up to mid-August, but the Coronation had 
some effect on our traffic for quite a number of weeks. 

724. It is common knowledge, is it not, that London 
was filled with visitors for many weeks after the actual 
Coronation? — Well, certainly not extending into August. 
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My recollection is that in August the traffic was particu- 
larly slack and it was hazarded as a reasonable guess 
that fewer people than usual came from the provinces 
to take holidays in London in August because so many 
of them came earlier for the Coronation. 

725. I think I recollect somebody saying that some- 
where. That would only mean, would it not, that the 
receipts even in August would be unreliable for the pur- 
poses of detecting any downward trend in traffic? — Very 
short periods, of course, especially in a year with a 
special event like the Coronation, would be unreliable. 

726. That really throws us back, does it not, on the 
first few weeks or the first few months of 1953, which 
were explained away, to your complete satisfaction at any 
rate, last year by your answer to question 2106? — No, I 
do not think it does. I think we must take the benefit 
of our knowledge of the trend of traffic receipts right 
through the whole of 1953 up to the beginning of the 
application of the new fares on 16th August. 

727. I want to know what yau are now saying ; are 
you now saying that in the explanations which you 
gave in that answer to the reduced receipts in the early 
part of 1953, “unfavourable weather,” “high level of 
sickness ” and so forth, that you were mistaken? — Not 
at all ; I am not. I have not any doubt that they were 
factors at woik, but it appears in the light of subse- 
quent events that there was a continuing downward trend 
which could not be explained away by weather and sick- 
ness after that date at any rate, therefore, including the 
month I was talking about in Question 2106. 

728. In other words, you were not covering the whole 
of the ground ; you had omitted one explanatory factor 
in giving this answer. Do you not follow that? What 
you should have said is, “ This drop is partly to be 
accounted for by unfavourable weather, partly by sick- 
ness, partly by heavy spending at Christmas, and partly 
by the fact that we have now run into a downward 
trend.” — No, I could not say that there was sufficient 
experience at that time to justify such a remark. 

729. It was on the 17th March when you gave this 
evidence. What later experience in the year 1953 have 
you, bearing in mind the Coronation and the increase 
in fares in August, that enables you to say that that 
answer iwas not the whole picture? — We have the whole 
of the receipts week iby week right through the year. 

730. What use are they? — Up to 16th August they do 
reveal a declining trend ; that is to say, increasing failure 
as the year went on to come up to our expectations 
as fore-shadowed in our own budget for the year. 

731. Your budget may not have been right, you see. — 
That is always possible, yes. 

732. While you have that transcript open in front of 
you, will you just look back to question 2104. “ And you 
claim, do you not, that that percentage of error — if you 
can so call it — is a very small one, having regard to 
the figures with which we are dealing? (A.) Yes, I 
would certainly say it has never been claimed that the 
Commission’s estimates of future receipts, or of increased 
receipts from increased charges, will be as accurate as 
being within one half of one per cent, except by sheer 
good luck. There are fluctuations (and traffic is affected 
by the change of circumstances, such as weather and so 
on) far larger than is possible for anyone to forecast 
with any confidence the receipts in the future year, or 
yields from fare increases within such a narrow limit 
as one half of one per cent. I do not think the Com- 
mission would claim that the forecast for ‘X’ year 
receipts or ‘ Y ’ year receipts, at this year’s hearing, could 
be expected to. be more accurate than within one or two 
per cent., in view of all the uncertainties and unforesee- 
able things that occur. So all told, I think the result 
tends to show that from the experience of 1952 we may 
regard the Commission’s estimates submitted at the last 
inquiry as having been very close to the mark.” There 
it is, Mr. Valentine. — I think that is quite a reasonable 
statement I made in answer to question 2104. 

( President ): I think it is one I should have made 
without having the advantage of Mr. Valentine saying it 
in evidence. It is a matter of common sense ; any 
estimate, dependent upon the habits of 10 million people 



and ithe uncertainties of the weather, which is right be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent, is a pretty remarkable achieve- 
ment. I wish one could do if for the Stock Exchange! 

733. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It comes down to this, 
does it not, Mr. Valentine, that on 17th March last year, 
with the evidence of reduced receipts for the first 
months of 1953 before you, you were not at all personally 
shaken in basing your “ Y ” year estimates on the level 
of 1952 from summer to Christmas? — That is what I 
said, yes. 

734. That is what you said, 'and I take it that what you 
said represented accurately, so far as you could express 
it in words, what you thought? — Yes. 

735. To put that another way, that decline in the early 
part of 1953 was not then taken by the Commission as 
indicative of a downward trend in receipts, was it? — No, 
it had not resisted for long enough to justify our putting 
that interpretation on it and there were also special cir- 
cumstances that would account for it, as I mentioned in 
my answer 2106. 

736. But in 'May of 1954 'the Commission are now 
saying that almost any drop in receipts is indicative of 
a downward trend in passenger travel. — No, not exactly 
that. We are saying that having a 1-21 per cent, decline 
compared with our forecast up to August is a factor 
that we cannot ignore in attempting to make a future 
estimate, because it is a decline of over 1 per cent, 
that has been going on for quite a considerable time, and 
we must therefore take it into account in attempting to 
make the best practical forecast for 1954 and for “ Z ” 
year. In fact, we took that decline into account for 
our own entirely domestic purposes for preparing our 
own budget for 1954 before we were committed to 
coming before this Tribunal with this Application at all. 
In other words, the estimate of 1954 was not prepared 
for the purposes of this Tribunal, but was the best shot 
we could make for our own budget purposes, and we 
try to be as accurate as we can and make our forecast 
as reasonable as we can. 

737. You mentioned T21 per cent., which brings me 
to ask you about this illustrative calculation I find on 
BTC 8. Before I get to the details of that, private 
motoring had not suddenly become a feature of London 
life at the beginning of 1953, had it? — No ; but there 
is a good deal of evidence that private motoring has 
been considerably intensified in recent times. 

738. That is not what I suggested. I suggested it did 
not suddenly emerge as a feature of our London life 
at the beginning of 1953 ; there has been an increasing 
number of cars on the road ever since the end of the 
War. — -Ever since the end of petrol rationing at any 
rate, yes. 

739. Yes, since the end of petrol rationing. Similarly, 
television did not suddenly burst upon an astonished 
world in 1953? — It burst on a good many, I assume 
astonished, additional viewers. 

740. No doubt, as there have been additional motorists. 
—Yes. 

741. You have switched from unfavourable weather and 
so forth, to television and things of that kind to account 
for the downward trend. What I was hoping to get your 
assent to was that we have had private motoring for some 
years? — Certainly ; and we have had uncertain weather 
for years ; I do not quite understand the distinction you 
are trying to draw. 

742. Will you look at the calculation in paragraph' 5. 
The whole calculation, which ends up with the figure at 
1-21 per cent., depends, does it not, upon the accuracy of 
the figure of £42,357,000? — All the figures involved in the 
calculation, arithmetically. 

743. I know arithmetically, but I am not talking about 
mere arithmetic. I am talking about the elucidation of 
your 1.21 per cent. You have spoken to this calculation, 
that is why I am asking you about it. It all hinges on the 
figure of £42,357,000. 

( President ) : Does it hinge more on that than 

£41,843,000? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : With respect, I should think 
it does. {To the Witness)'. £41,843,000 are your actual 
receipts from the 1st lanuary to 15th August, are they not? 
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C President ) : Can you not hinge on an actual receipt? 
If it is wrong the percentage is wrong. If the £42m. is wrong, 
the percentage is wrong. If they are both wrong the per- 
centage is wrong ; it is only if both are right, and if you 
like to call one a hinge and the other something else, do 
so, but both must be right before the percentage can be 
right. 

744. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I agree, with respect, but 
I was assuming the actual receipts figure was a factual 
figure and was not open to question as to being factually 
right. What I was drawing your attention to was the figure 
of £42,357,000 which is a proportion of the year’s total of 
£67-7m. which you have attributed to that period for 
which, in that year, there was no increase of fares. That 
is right, is it not, Mr. Valentine? — Yes, but it has exactly 
the same validity as the £67- 7m. 

745. Forgive me, the £67-7m. was a matter investigated 
at considerable length last year, and I want to investigate 
your £42m. this time. — But both are forecasts made by the 
same people with the same knowledge and they are only 
forecasts. 

746. If £42,357,000 was as much as 1 per cent, wrong 
— we talked about errors as to 1 or 2 per cent. — It is our 
forecast of a proportion of a year’s estimate which is in 
any year attributable to that period. 

747. Forgive me, Mr. Valentine, but if I have many more 

years of these Inquiries I may be educated to the standard 
of accepting everything the Commission say as being 
beyond question, but I have not reached that stage just yet. 
May I put the question to you again? If the £42,357,000 
which is your attributed proportion of the total of £67-7m. 
receipts is, I will not say wrong this time, mistaken- 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : As a proportion you mean. 

748. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. — as a proportion, or 
subject to error as a proportion, by as much as 1 per 
cent., then the drop of 1-2 per cent, declining trend virtu- 
ally disappears, does it not? — Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): And. conversely, of course, if it 
was too large a proportion. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Of course, Mr. Willis. 

(Mr. Valentine ): At any rate, the T21 will be altered, 

I do not quite follow, without doing a little arithmetic 
which I cannot do in my head, why a 1 per cent, variation 
in this calculation would cause the T2 to disappear. 

(President) : Mr. Lawrence only said virtually, and he 
will probably agree with you, and you agreed really with 
him by saying it would virtually, but not wholly, dis- 
appear. But need we do the arithmetic to the last 
decimal? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): No, Sir, I do not want to 
do that. 

(President) : It is fairly obvious that the decline would 
then become about £90,000. If someone can, in their 
heads, say what £90,000 would be as a proportion of the 
bigger figure, they can do it. 

749. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : We have asked you, Mr. 
Valentine, some questions as to how and on what basis 
that proportion is arrived at? — Yes. 

750. We have been told its break-up. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): I do not know, Sir, whether it 
would help the Tribunal if these questions and answers on 
these matters were before the Tribunal. We have had the 
matter prepared for the benefit of the London County 
Council so far as these last questions were concerned, in 
a convenient document, -and it may be desirable, I think, 
that that should be put in. I think it would help. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): It would help very much. 
(Mr. Harold Willis) : There was a large number of other 
questions asked from time to time. As they arise in cross- 
examination, I can do the same thing over them, but I 
do not want to put in too much all at once, because there 
has been -a multiplicity of questions put to us. 

( President ) : I think if there -are going to be more 
interrogatories and more answers, we can delay printing 
them at any rate until they are all complete. I suppose 
there will be a time when the interrogatories will cease, 
but meantime we would like to have copies. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am obliged to my learned 
friend for his helpful intervention. A lot of questions 
have been asked ; I shall not be referring to all of them 



by any manner of means. There are a few I shall select 
and if my learned friend can help in this way, I shall be 
much obliged. 

(President) : Very well, continue, and we will get the 
documents in due time. 

751. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : While we are waiting 
for the documents, Mr. Valentine, may I just ask you 
some questions on a small point. Do you remember that 
in Paragraph 4 of BTC 8 this phrase occurs : “ It will be 
recalled that “ Y ” year was intended to correspond 
approximately with the year 1953 ”? — Yes. 

752. That was not so, really, was it, because “ Y ” year 
in that Scheme was defined, I think, to mean the 12 months 
beginning about mid-1953? — Yes. 

753. You will find that, I think, in an explanatory note 
which is printed opposite BTC 401. — Yes, I think you 
are quite right in calling attention to an ellipsis in the 
drafting of Paragraph 4 in BTC 8. What I think was 
intended to be conveyed by that sentence was that the 
“ Y ” year receipts were intended to correspond approxi- 
mately with the estimated 1953 receipts. 

754. I do not know whether that was right, but the 
importance of it from my point of view, if I may direct 
your attention to it, is that “ Y ” year included, did it not, 
some loading for increased revenue from augmentation 
and development? — Certainly, yes. 

755. It is a fact, is it not, that revenue which is on the 
upward grade in that way, by what we call augmentation 
and development, must be and is likely to be greater at 
the end of the year than it is at the beginning? — I do not 
think I agree with that, no. 

756. Let me -put it in another way : As time goes on, 
you get the greater effect of your augmented and developed 
services? — In some cases, yes. In some cases, the receipts 
tend to improve as time goes on with new services, 
certainly. 

757. So it does make a difference, does it not, in a 
year in which there is a loading for augmentation and 
development, whether you begin in lanuary or whether 
you begin in May, because the year from lanuary will 
only include six months or thereabouts of the year which 
begins in May. Do you follow? — Yes. 

758. Has there been any adjustment made in respect 
of the fact that the revenue from augmentation and 
development was likely to be greater in the real “ Y ” 
year, that is from mid-1953 to mid-1954, than in “ Y ” 
year approximating to the year 1953, or not? — Quite 
honestly, I do not remember. I was looking up my proof 
of evidence for the last Hearing to see if I could find the 
answer quickly, but I am not sure where to look for it. 

759. If you cannot find it I will not take time on it 
now — ,j think we probably did make some such adjust- 
ment. We have done this time, you will see. In adopting 
the 1954 budget for “ Z ” year we have made certain 
adjustments which are referred to in Statement BTC 8 
in regard to the mileage. 

760. I think we now have the documents my learned 
friend had handed in, so I will get back to the £42,357,000. 
What you told us, Mr. Valentine, was that “The details 
of the spread of the London Transport domestic budget 
of Passenger Traffic receipts over the 52 weeks ended 
27th December, 1953, and the adjustments for the calendar 
year 1953 are shown on the attached statement dated 
10th March, 1953. The figure of £42,357,000 quoted in 
BTC paragraph 5 was arrived at from the figures on the 
attached statement: Budget receipts for 32 weeks from 
29th December, 1952, to 16th August, 1953, inclusive, 
£42,963,000. By deducting three days, 29th, 30th, 31st 
December, 1952, £506,000, and one day, Sunday, 16th 
August, 1953, £116,000, one arrives at the figure of 
£42,341,000. Then, rounded off for “Y” year (that is, 
£67,675,000 rounded to £67,700,000) the proportion 
applicable to the period 1st January, 1953, to 15th August, 
1953, inclusive is" £16.000. The total arrived at by that 
calculation is £42,357,000.” 

761. Now will you look at the attached document for 
a moment, please? Let me take the very first line as 
an illustration of what I want to ask you about. The 
week ending 4th January, the next five columns, show 
figures of receipts from each of the five types of traffic 
shown on the document? — Each of the five forms of 
transport, yes. 
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762. With a total in the last column. Now the total 
is £1,260,000 for that week. Presumably there was a 
Sunday in that week? — Yes. 

763. Your weeks are seven days, are they not? — Yes, 
certainly. 

764. Would it be fair, do you think, to take the figure 
of £116,000 or thereabouts (which is the figure you have 
put to the Sunday the 16th August), as the total of receipts 
for the Sunday in the week ending 4th January, or not? 
— No, I should not think so, but probably it would be 
a little less. 

765. It would be a little less than £116,000, would it? — 
1 think so, yes. 

766. What do you think it would be fair to take, if 
not £116,000? — I could not say without looking at the 
experiences extensively from which these figures are taken. 
These calculations, or estimates rather, for budget receipts 
purposes are the result of observing the trends of distribu- 
tion of traffic as between different periods of the year 
over quite a number of years. 

767. But, you see, what I am trying to get at is this : 
the three days that you have deducted from your budget 
receipts amount in total to £506,000. Do you see that? 
— Yes. 

768. And that represents £169,000 per day ; it is the 
result of dividing £506,000 by 3, £169,000 per day? Yes. 

769. it may be — and I would ask you to consider it — 
that possibly that is an inadequate deduction for those 
three days. The basis of that suggestion is that if you 
take the very first week of all on the table, £1,260,000, 
and if you were to allow £116,000 for a Sunday in that 
week (you say it should be less, but let us work it out 
at that for the moment) that would give you £1,146,000 
for six working days, or £191,000 per working day. And 
if you were to say that the figure for Sunday was less 
than £116,000, that would have the effect of increasing 
the daily take for the working days above £190.000? — 
I should never proceed on the basis of averaging Mon- 
days to Saturdays. I would take Mondays to Fridays, 
and average them, if you like, but always deal with 
Saturdays separately because the level of Saturday 
receipts tends, with seasonal variation, to differ con- 
siderably from the Monday to Friday receipts. 

770. Perhaps it would shorten matters if I could ask 
you this question. All this document tells us is what 
are the weekly allocations on these various forms of 
transport that make up 'the total of the budget receipts’ 
—Yes. Actually, .the budget receipts are determined first 
for the year and then broken down into this detail. 

771. What I would like you to tell me if you can— 
and if you cannot tell me as you sit there now, perhaps 
you could let us have It in some convenient form is 
what is the basis for this allocation. To reduce it to 
its simplest possible terms, take trolley-buses for the week 
ending 4th January, £171,000. On what basis is £171,000 
■allocated 'to that form of transport? — You know how 
we do it for each year, because that has been explained 
at each Hearing ; it is the breakdown of the Budget into 
four weekly periods and then into weeks for each form 
of transport. It is done to reflect the normal seasonal 
fluctuations as we have experienced them over quite a 
considerable period of years after making what are neces- 
sarily arbitrary allowances for special circumstances, so 
■that we do not get misled when circumstances are quite 
clearly abnormal owing to special events and so on, and 
discarding in the guide we take any periods that are 
abnormal. 

772. I understood that was what you said last week. — 
Yes ; what else can I say more? 

773. Forgive me for suggesting it, but it does not get 
us very far unless we are prepared to accept the accuracy 
•of your deductions from your experience. Does that 
•answer mean, then, that you have a formula which you 
apply, or something of that kind? — ’No. It would not 
■be exactly what I could call a formula, because it would 
have to be done in detail for each separate week of the 
•year, and with due regard to special events expected 
•within the year for which we are making the budget. 

774. Does it mean you have a basic pattern of a typical 
year which you apply, subject to adjustments for unusual 
events? — In effect it means that, but I do not think I 



could say to anyone in the office “ Bring the basic pattern 
here ” in a form in which it could be quickly digested. 

775. Mr. Valentine, do not think I am being merely 
time-wasting .or unduly curious, but you do follow this, 
do you not? Your 1-21 per cent, declining trend for 
the first part of 1953 is as we have already understood, 
the arithmetical result of this proportion? — Yes. 

776. And you gather already, do you not, that I have 
suggested to you that it is quite mistaken to suppose 
that there was any real downward trend in that part of 
■1953? — I gather you are suggesting it, yes. 

777. You, on the other hand, as I understand your 
evidence, .are saying, are you not, that there was a declin- 
ing trend and “we are supporting that by the evidence 
we give in Paragraph 5 of this illustrative calculation ”? 
—The declining trend is simply a calculation of the differ- 
ence between what we forecast and what happened. And 
this is what we forecast. 

778. Can you, either now or hereafter, or rather will 
you now or hereafter, give me the information which 
will enable me to understand, and test if necessary, the 
way in which you arrive at this proportion? — But it is 
'here on this paper, with a further explanation ; the total 
In the supporting statement, up to and including the week 
•ended 16th August, is £42.963.000, the first figure on the 
covering statement. 

779. Yes, but forgive me; that does not tell me any 
more than Paragraph 5 told me in the first place, does 
it, except that it tells me what the allocation has been 
week by week. In fact, it does not tell me how or why 
that was done? — No. I am really at a loss to think how 
we could help you, except by your coming and spending 
a few days in the office ! I may be able to think of some- 
thing more helpful after consulting my colleagues at lunch- 
time. 

780. Could you help me in this way. This attached 
document shows the weekly figures of a budgetary 
nature? — Yes. 

781. Could you or your colleagues give us the actuals 
for those weeks on a simpler form of table? — For each 
form of transport? 

782. Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): You mean the Transport Statistics. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I do not think they are in 
Transport Statistics. 

(President) : Not week by week. 

(Mr. Valentine) : I certainly think that could be done. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am obliged for that answer. 
I will leave it for the moment and see if it is sufficiently 
material for us to have it later. 

( President ) : The Statistics give you four-weekly period 
totals. If you were content with those 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am told that they are not 
allocated in this way to the various forms of transport. 

(President) : No, they are not ; and besides, they are 
before the clearance figures, I think. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, they are not coreoted 
for clearance. I am going to ask Mr. Valentine some 
questions about clearance in a moment. 

783. Before I pass from this document, Mr. Valentine, 
will you tell me how much those budgetary figures provide 
for the Coronation, if at all? — I do not remember that 
now. 

784. I think I have a figure of £150,000 which has been 
given for London Lines. — I do not think a specific sum 
was put into the estimate for the Coronation. If you 
remember, you asked me quite a lot of questions about 
this last year. You said there were certain favourable 
and certain unfavourable factors which we expected in 
forecasting receipts for 1953 which we regarded as roughly 
offset in our minds, and last year 1 was unable to give 
you because we had never made a specific forecast for 
the value of the Coronation. 

785. I think perhaps you have given it to us in another 
form. — Since then we have given you our estimate of what 
approximate additional receipts the Coronation is assumed 
to have drawn in. That is deduced from a study of the 
curve of our traffic receipts in 1953 compared with a 
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normal curve in an ordinary year when no Coronation 
occurs. It is only roughly correct ; nobody can be exact. 

786. In Paragraph 6 of BTC 8 I see this : “ The estimate 
for 1954 was arrived at after a number of trial calcula- 
tions and was based generally upon the ascertained results 
for 1953, including those for the period after the new 
fares had been introduced. These ascertained results were 
projected forward for the year 1954, after making the 
following adjustments : (a) To eliminate the effect of the 
Coronation from the 1953 receipts ; ” — and I think you 
have told us that the amount taken out in that regard was 
£0-2 10m.— Yes. 

787. — “ To give effect to the augmentation and develop- 
ment mileage to be introduced in the course of 1954 ; ” 
That was £0-2 18m. That was the figure about which we 
were speaking at the outset. — Yes. 

( President ) : We do not find this in the bundle. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : This is in the earlier questionnaire. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It might be convenient if 
these figures were just written in. “ (c) To give effect to 
the increased revenue to be obtained in a full year from 
the increased fares which were introduced on 16th August, 
1953 ; ” that is £2-808. 

(. President ) : It is a plus, of course. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes. I shall be dealing 
with that figure in a moment. 

(Witness): You were going to give all the figures, were 
you?' 

788. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I thought I had done 
so. Did I not? Did you mention (c)? 

789. Yes, minus £0-667. That was again a figure we 

discussed earlier this morning. — Yes, that is really a 
balance figure in a sense, but if you add up those four 
factors, both plus and minus and put at the bottom of 
that plus £2,179, the 

790. (President) : Where is the decimal, or the plus or 
minus? — There are -three noughts omitted. If you then 
add on the actual receipts for 1953 of £68,421,000, you 
arrive at the 1954 or “ Z ” year estimate of £70,600,000. 

791. 1953 realised, plus these four adjustments, some -up 
and some down? — Yes. 

792. 1953 realised is £68-421m. — Yes. 

793. Then, with these four adjustments, some up and 
some down, do you come out at a plus of £2- 179m., giving 
the “Z” year figure of £70-6m.? — That is right, yes. 

794. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I did not mishear you, 
did 1, Mr. Valentine, when I thought you said that £0'667 
was a balancing figure? That is not a balancing figure, 
is it? — Insofar as the £70,600,000 estimate for 1954 is 
obviously a round figure, it is to arrive at the round figure 
that the allowance for the decline is put at the rather 
odd amount of £667,000 ; In that sense it is a balancing 
figure. We have said the declining trend is £667,000 and 
not £666,000. 

795. President : It is a rounded figure in order to make 
the total a round figure? — Yes, in order to make the total 
rounded. 

796. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Just one further short 
point, Mr. Valentine, on these figures. The estimated 
yield from the last 1953 Scheme as amended by the 
Tribunal was £4- 6m., was it not, after the discounts had 
been made? — Yes, if you only take the one place of 
decimals, but you need to go further than that if you are 
going to test -the £2- 808m. 

797. Then you seem to know what is coming, Mr. 
Valentine. Let us take it my way first of all and then 
you can give your answer. Paragraph 5, which gives your 
illustrative calculation, says, does it not, (that the amount 
of the estimated increase from the fares revision for 
the period from the 16th August to the 31st December 
inclusive is £1,685,000? — Yes. 

798. The figure you have supplied to us for sub-para- 
graph (c) of paragraph 6, the figure to give effect to the 
-increased -revenue to be -obtained in -a full year from 
the increased fares which were introduced on the 16th 
August, 1953, is £2-808m., and if I -add £1.685im. to 
£2- 808m. I get only £4-49m. — Yes. 

799. £0-1 short. — Yes, £100,000 short. 



800. If you -only work it to one place of decimals. 
You -see, it did occur to us — and I want you to answer 
this — (whether that shortage was justifiable from- your 
point o-f view, if -there has been -a decline in traffic (the 
topic about which we have been speaking all the morning), 
but if it is merely an error as a -result -of n-ot carrying the 
figure it-o enough places of decimals, I will not pursue it. 
— No, it is not that. The £4,555,000, to which you have 
referred as £4-6m., was the estimated yield from t-he 1953 
Scheme as adjusted by the Tribunal. Of that, £1,685,000 
was -the 16th August t-o the 31st December proportion. 
If £2,880,000 is -the -proportion for -the -rest of the year, 
and that apportionment is similar for the apportionment 
we use for budget p-urposes, -they do not add up to the 
same as the original estimate of yield because there has 
been a decline -of traffic and we are now applying the fact. 

801. I was right in -thinking there was some sort of 
-adjustment of tha-t -sort, but no doubt if we took it to 
the full in places of decimals, it would not be as much 
as I thought. — (I think it is less than £100,000 difference 
I am told -the difference is £57,000 between the sum of 
the two figures we have used for the two separate periods 
of the year and the original figure of £4,550,000, a 
difference of £57,000 which represents a scaling down of 
the yield to allow for the fact that the basic traffic is 
now lower than when the yield was firs calculated. That 
is all there is to it. 

802. I am much obliged. I did not know what was 
the explanation o-f that. — That is all it is. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : On a question which you 
asked this morning. Sir, about the identification of the 
various years we talk of in these Inquiries, I am told 
that at the Inquiry of 1946 the identification of the year 
was 1947 ; in 1952 a symbol emerged for the first time 
-and discussion centred around “ X ” year. 

(President): There was a 1950 Inquiry ; I do not think 
we had an alphabetical year then, and the exhibits were 
■put in separately — -they were identified under the names 
of the witnesses. As I say, that was the 1950 Inquiry. 
The 1951 Inquiry, which was the next one, of course was 
“ X ” ; then we got to “ Y ” and now “ Z ”. 

803. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : There was “ X ” and 
“ X-A ” because of the double way of looking -at it in that 
year. (To the Witness) : Reverting to one matter about 
which 1 asked you this morning, which was the basis of 
the apportionment of the estimated receipts for the first 
period of the year 1953 when there was no fares increase 
— that is the old figure of £42,357,000 — I -think we reached 
a certain measure o-f agreement that the apportionment 
wa-s m-ade on the basis of some experienced pattern of 
traffic adjusted for unusual events and circumstances? — 
Yes. 

804. Should I be right or wrong in thinking tha-t that 
basic -pattern is derived from your past experience of 
the year 1949? — -No, it is more complex than that; it 
takes into account more -than one year’s experience. 

805. More than one year’s experience no doubt, but 
is the basis of it the experience of 1949, adjusted? — No, 
I do not think 1949 has any specific place in the appor- 
tionment at all. 

806. Or 1951? — I think the immediately preceding 
years, 1950, 1951 and 1952, but in view o-f the questions 
we have been asked this morning we are making an 
attempt to get further particulars which may enable me 
to add something helpful to what I ha-ve already said. 
At the moment, it is not quite ready. 

807. Thank you ; then- I will not pursue that any fur- 
ther now. IS-tiM -on the point (I was putting to you this 
morning, that you are mistaken in thinking there is any 
continuing downward -trend in- receipts, -may I put one 
■or (two matters to you? Would you -agree or not that 
passenger journeys would tend (I will put it mildly), to 
-throw up some helpful information -as to whether there 
has been t-hi-s downward trend or not — setting aside 
receipts and looking at the number of passenger journeys. 
— It depends whether you a-re looking at trends of receipts 
or trends of journeys ; if you want -to consider the trend 
■of journeys, you must look at the statistics for journeys. 

808. What we are -trying to look -at is -the question of 
whether or not you are justified in deflating your “ Z ” 
year estimates on account of what you say is a downward 
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trend, in (the trade of the British Transport Commission. — 
Yes: the estimates are in terms of receipts. However, 
we keep a close eye, naturally, on any information in our 
possession about the trend of journeys as well as receipts, 
'in order to get a better understanding of what ns 
happening. 

809. If you found that the trend of passenger journeys 
was on the increase and not on the decrease, would that 
tend to modify your opinion with regard to this alleged 
downward trend? — Of receipts? No, not at all. I should 
in any case want to know what kind of passenger journeys 
were on the increase or decrease bv reference to distances 
travelled and so forth. 

810. But the total of passenger journeys represents the 
number of people who are taking rides on the various 
forms of transport provided? — Yes, but the length of the 
rides they take has a very material effect on receipts. 

811. Of course it does, but it would be difficult to say, 
would it not, if the total number of passenger journeys was 
increasing month by month, that you. should allow for 
a downward trend of receipts in your “ Z ” year estimates? 
—ilt would not be difficult at all ; in certain circumstances 
you -may have a fall in receipts running parallel with a 
rise in passenger journeys, if the rise in passenger journeys 
was mainly on shorter -distances, and the losses were at 
longer distances. 

812. That is that one view of the passenger journeys, 
but have you in fact investigated the position with regard 
to the total passenger journeys to see whether it throws 
any light on the question of this alleged downward trend? 
— Of course ; we certainly watch our passenger journey 
figures as far as they are available. 

813. Of course you do, but have you looked at them 
with particularity in the context of this alleged downward 
trend? — I find that question a little too vague ; I am not 
quite sure what passenger journeys and about what dates 
you are asking me. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Now may I ask the witness 
to look at one or two of -the tables which I shall prove 
later in evidence? It is the first bundle. Sir, which was 
deposited this morning, and which I hope was circulated. 

I( President ) : I do not think it has reached us ; we have 
only the results of the interrogatories so far. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : No, it is not that. 

814. (Mr. Harold Willis) : Have you got it, Mr. 
Valentine?— If it is paper LCC 201, I have it, but I have 
not read it before. 

815. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I shall be making a 
submission (based upon these tables, and therefore it is 
only right that I should at any rate formally put them 
to you. LCC 201 presents a comparison of the passenger 
journeys in each period of 1953 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1952, the relevant columns on this 
table being, first of all, column 3 and column 6. — Yes. 

816. The periods are set out in -the first column ; we 

are familiar with those because we have had them bef ore. 
The second column shows the number of passenger jour- 
neys in each of the four weekly periods in 1951 

c President ): These are actual, presumably, although 
they are not so described? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. They are, Sir, yes. 

(The Witness): What is the source of those figures, if 
I may ask you that? 

817. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I would be very willing 
to help you with any questions you ask me, but the 
risk is that I do not know the answers ! — All I meant was 
that I was not aware whether we supplied these figures 
to you yesterday. 

818. No. They came, I am told, from the Monthly 
Statistics. — Thank you very much. 

819. The third column is the 1952 actual, and for the 
fourth period there was a fares increase which came into 
full effect, and if you look from period 4, downwards in 
column 4, you will see, in terms of percentage, the de- 
cline of 1952 on 1951 subsequent to the introduction 
of that fares increase. 

(President) : Why have we not got the decline expressed 
in a percentage, period by period, before the impact 
of that particular fares increase? 



(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): There was no decline in 
fact. As you will see, the 1952 figures are in excess 
of the 1951 figures. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Except in the third month. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, except in the third 
month, which was partly affected, so I am told, by the 
fares increase. 

(President): I forget when the fares increase was in 
that year. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): March and May. 

(The Witness): The 2nd March. 

820. (President): It was the 2nd March for London, 
and May for areas outside, was it not? — The 2nd March 
would be the material date here, I think. 

821. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness): And 
then you see, from the fourth period onwards, the per- 
centage decline is set out in column 4, ranging from 
5-3 per cent, to 7-3 per cent. You will see that in the 
way that table is set out so far, the figures in 1952 
for periods 1 and 2, and partly for period 3, are on a 
pre-increase basis, and those for the subsequent months 
are on -a post-increase basis. — Yes. 

(Mr. Poole): I am going to take the risk of asking 
you a question : Was there not an increase also that 
year, on the 31st August, which was postponed from 
the 1st May? There was an increase first of all on the 
2nd March, then on the 1st May, and then the Govern- 
ment intervened and the increase for the 1st May was 
postponed until the 31st August or the 1st September, 
as far as I remember, but I am only speaking from 
memory. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): That is quite right, Sir. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): The increase on the 1st 
May being the increase outside London, was it not? 

(Mr. Poole): Not entirely; it was mainly. 

(President): We are going to be in very difficult coun- 
try when we deal with the increase under that Scheme, 
because the action of the Government was divided into 
at least two stages, and I think three. 

822. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence (to the Witness)): What, 
is reflected — it may, or may not be the full story, but 
deal with it in the way in which it is set out in the 
tables for the moment— 4s the fares increase on London 
Transport which came into operation in the early part 
of March of that year? — Yes. 

823. You see what has been done: In order to get 
something like comparative figures throughout every 
period of 1953, an adjustment has been made which 
appears in column 5 to the numbers of actual passenger 
journeys in the first three periods of 1952. Do you see 
that? — I see that, but I do not understand what it means. 

824. The adjustment has been made by applying in fact 
a figure of 5£ per cent, decline to those first three periods 
in an attempt to bring them into line with the figures for 
the remaining periods of 1952 which suffered the decline 
in percentage Shown in column 4. Do you follow that? 
— I understand you have taken 5^ per cent, off the 
column 2 figures. 

825. No — column 3. — Yes — column 3 figures in 

column 5. 

826. That is it. That will 'give, throughout columns 
3 and 5 in that way a figure to be compared, period by 
'period, with the actual passenger journeys in 1953, which 
are set out in column 6, and then the comparison, as 
you see, is made in columns 7 and 8, either plus or 
minus. Setting aside the first three periods which have 
been adjusted in that way, do you see in the periods 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 there was an increase in the number 
of passenger journeys, in. the numbers which are set out 
in column 7? — Yes. 

827. And similarly (an increase in the first three periods 
adjusted in the figures set out also in column 7? — I am 
sorry ; I have not quite got -that. I see the fact that 
you get a plus if you knock off 5i per cent, from the 
figures in columns 3 and 5, but I do not know why you 
do -that. 

828. I thought I explained the reason, which was that 
unless you adjust those first three periods, you have 
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throughout 1953 figures of passenger journeys on two 
different bases, one before the London Transport fares 
increase, and the other after it. I only want you to 
understand this : First of all, in the estimate which has 
been made by an adjustment to bring the first three pre- 
inorease periods into line with the remaining post-increase 

periods •. — I am forced to ask another question : Is 

5£ per cent, the average on all the figures which appear 
in column 4? 

829. It is not an average, but it is a figure which has 
been selected, as a matter of judgment, as being the best 
figure which can be taken on the basis, if I can suggest 
this to you, that it is slightly lower than I think the general 
average; but that is because the summer traffics of 1951 
were buoyed up to some extent by the Festival of Britain 
activities. — They certainly were, yes. I understand the 
intention of the document. 

830. The intention of the document, you see, is to plot, 
period by period, the actual figures of 1953 with the 
experience of 1952 ; and .the table shows this, does it 
not, that right up through 1953, until period 8, there is 
an increase in every period of the number of passenger 
journeys in 1953, over the previous year? — Yes. 

831. You will see in passing that period 6 reflects a 
very substantial figure of increase, which was no doubt 
due to the concentration of Coronation activities in that 
period ? — Prob ably. 

832. But you see what happens as soon .as we have 
the full incidence of the fares increase in August, 1953. 
Regarding the increase in fares in force for three weeks 
in period 9, and then in periods 10, 11 and 12, there is 
a substantial decline in each period in passenger journeys. 
Do you see .that? — Yes ; not in each period apparently 
because the last period shows a plus. 

833. The last period shows a plus of £1,073,000 at the 
end of the year. — Yes. 

834. The point I was hoping to make .and on which 
I shall base a submission and therefore I must put it to 
you, is this: That on the basis of that evidence of 
passenger journeys, you find no declining trend in traffic 
until you get to the event in August which produced it. 
Do you see that? — Yes, but I do not accept in that 
statement that there is no decline in trend of traffic, 
because traffic is not measured in passenger journeys— 
passenger miles and receipts, if you like, but not passenger 
journeys. 

835. I only want to get your answer on the point I 
seek to make on that table, that it is no use looking at 
passenger journeys. — I do not say that ; it is most informa- 
tive and I very often do it, but I would not use it alone 
for the conclusions you want to draw. 

836. Nor would it be suggested to you that you should 
use the receipts which we were talking about this morning 
in the various parts of 1953 alone to make such an 
important deduction as you are seeking to make. This is 
an attempt, you see, to fill in the picture with a table which 
tends the other way, as I suggest. At any rate it does 
mean this, does it not, if these figures are right and 
accurate, that in 1953, compared with 1952, substantially 
more people got on to various forms of transport in order 
to pay for a ride? — Yes, but I do not see in what sense, 
and I am not agreeing that this reveals something not dealt 
with in paragraph 5 of BTC 8, because receipts do reflect 
the passenger mileage after you take into account the 
variations in fare levels which are taken into account at 
the appropriate places in paragraph 5. 

837. Let us be quite clear as to what the difference 
between us is : it amounts to saying, does it not, that the 
evidence of paragraph 5 is based upon an apportionment, 
which we were discussing a while ago? The evidence of 
the total number of passenger journeys does seem to show 
that more people get on and off vehicles than had been the 
case in 1952, whatever the length of ride may have been 
that each one of them took?— Yes, that may well be so, if 
these figures are correct. 

838. Let us assume they are for the moment. What I 
am trying to introduce to your mind is this : That the 
evidence of total passenger journeys expressed in this way 
on this table may go to show that your apportionment of 
your year’s total of estimated receipts, so as to result in a 
decline of L21 per cent., was mistaken or was in error? 
— I cannot see how it can possibly show that. 



839. So the only basis on which you could possibly say 
the figures on this table are correct is that receipts have 
declined and will go on declining, although throughout the 
year 1953 and until there was an increase in fares, the 
gross number of passenger journeys was increasing? — Not 
increasing ; there were higher numbers of passengers in 
periods 4 to 8, and particularly no doubt in 6, due largely 
to the influence of the Coronation, but there is no indica- 
tion there of a general trend ; in fact the trend of increase 
is downward, if you pay any regard to the figures in 
periods 1, 2 and 3, shown in column 7. 

840. Yes, but the figures in the periods 4 to 8, setting 
aside period 6, show an increase, do they not? — If you 
start at No. 4, yes ; but they show a decrease if you start 
from No. 1, which I do not think is a very valuable 
figure. Incidentally I am told that an attempt has been 
made to check the arithmetic of the figures in column 5, 
and they are not agreed as a correct application of the 
5i per cent. 

841. If the arithmetic is wrong, we can be privately 
told, and I shall of course make the necessary corrections 
at once. 

(Mr. Poole): Clearly period 3 should be treated in a 
somewhat different way from period 2. You get £328>m. 
down to £3 16m., and £335m. went down to £309m. They 
could not have been dealt with by the same fraction. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): But it is only part of the 
month that can be dealt with by that fraction ; what it 
seems has been done is to adjust that part of the year 
1952 which occurred before the fares increase in that 
spring, and obviously the fares increase did not coincide 
precisely with the end of the period, so there must be an 
adjustment. 

(Mr. Poole): I thought that was what had been done. 

(The Witness) : In any case Items 1 and 2 cannot both 
be reduced by the same percentage, because column 3, 
period 1 shows a higher figure, and column 2, period 2, 
shows a higher figure. 

842. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): There may be some 
misprint or error in calculation ; we will look into that and 
advise you later. (To the Witness): But one thing is 
demonstrated by the later part of this table, is it not, 
and that is that as soon as the fares increase came into 
effect in August last year, there was, until you get to the 
last period, quite a heavy reduction in passenger journeys? 
— Exactly as we forecast there would be and as was 
allowed for in the discounts in the evidence submitted at 
the 1953 Inquiry. 

843. Before I leave it, I was hoping that the indications 
Which this table gives with regard to total passenger 
journeys might confirm you in the view that you expressed 
last year that something in the nature of stability had 
been reached ; but it does not. — Not in regard to receipts. 

844. But that, I suggest to you, is not the whole of the 
story. Talking now of the public’s reaction that occurs 
immediately a fares increase is imposed, and is not your 
discount for that, after the first shock, absorbed by the 
travelling public? Is it not your experience that there 
is a recovery in receipts? — It is our belief from the study 
of the figures ; when you say that it is our experience in 
the sense that we could produce statistical evidence of it, 
that would be going too far. It may vary on different 
occasions and according to the nature of the fares increase 
itself, but I believe it to be true that there is a tendency, 
varying in degree, after any increase in fares, for a sharper 
decline in traffic for the first few weeks than persists after 
that period, although I cannot say what number of weeks 
I mean by “ the first few weeks ” — it is variable. 

(President): We are human beings in this hall, apart 
from anything else we may be, and I should have thought 
■that we could all give evidence that any change of this 
nature that we dislike is felt more acutely when, and 
shortly after, it occurs than later, because one gets used 
to it ; and any change in one’s habits which one may 
make is therefore likely to be immediate, and is likely to 
fall off as time heals the wound. But how one could 
put that into figures, even for oneself, let alone for every- 
one in this room and let alone for the ten million people 
in the London Area, is another matter. 

845. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : It may 
be a very difficult task, but is it right that you have not 
even attempted it by adding any plus for the recovery 
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from the first shock? — That is certainly not right, because 
our discounts that we have shown in each successive 
Inquiry are not intended to be an estimate of the first 
shock effects, but of a much longer term result. 

846. As an estimate of discount then, they are evened 
out over an indefinite period? — I am afraid the period 
has to be indefinite, and eventually you reach the position 
when, other factors being at work, you cannot trace the 
effects of past revision. 

847. Is it your belief also that -the mere announcement 
of an application to the Transport Tribunal for increased 
fares has the effect of discouraging traffic? — No, I do not 
think we have any evidence of that. 

848. Another small matter which may affect these cal- 
culations is this, is it not, that season tickets were pur- 
chasable at the old rates up to the moment when the new 
rates came into effect, for periods of a maximum of 12 
months? — Yes. 

849. I do not know, but is there -any estimate of the 
amount of that that was done? — I do not know whether 
there is or not. We could probably make some approxi- 
mate estimate of the additional advance buying of season 
tickets provoked by the knowledge of a forthcoming fares 
revision, but it could not have 'been very much in the 
1952 case, because the date of implementation of that 
revision was not announced until immediately before it 
took place. 

850. However, it may be a small matter, and I do not 
want to take up more -time over it. Now would you look 
at my second table, L.C.-C. 202. This is a table showing a 
comparison of the data presented for “ Y ” year and 
“ Z ” year respectively, adjusted, so far as “ Z ” year is 
concerned, to allow for the effect of the Tribunal’s 
decision. — So far as “ Y ” year is concerned. 

851. I beg your pardon if I said “Z” year. I do not 
want to take time over this table for the moment, except 
to point one or two things out to you. Do you see in 
line 3, season tickets on London Lines, the “Y” year 
estimate is £7,908,000, -and in col. 7 the estimate in “ Z ” 
year at present fares, taken from your BTC 801, has 
increased to £8,500,000? — Yes. 

852. And taking London Lines as a whole — this is 
line 8 — the figures for “ Z ” year are approximately half 
a million better than was estimated in “Y” year? — Yes. 

853. I do not want to make a false point about that, 
but is it your opinion that that improvement is accounted 
for wholly or in part by a transfer from London Transport 
to London Lines? — I have not personally looked at the 
comparison between “ Z ” year and “ Y ” year on this 
point, but between “ Z ” year and 1953 actual. I think 
there is a tendency in connection with the redistribution 
of the population for some traffic to transfer — not for the 
same journey, but for different journeys when they change 
their homes, from London Transport services to the outer 
suburban services of British Railways in London. That is 
one of the factors which tends to account for the stability 
of London Lines traffic compared with London Transport 
traffic. 

854. When we find that the receipts — or the “ Z ” year 
estimates — are half a million better than those for “ Y ” 
year, and we are looking for a reason for it, I suggest to 
you that it may be partly due to transfer, and the sort 
of things you axe talking -about ; but is it more probably, 
or more largely, to be accounted for by an upward trend 
in London Lines traffic? — Well, 'there is a slight upward 
trend — lit is very -slight — in London Lines traffic ; certainly 
there is no downward trend, -and I think it is almost 
wholly due to the increase in population that -those lines 
are -servi-n-g. 

855. Is there any allowance made in your “ Z ” year 
estimates for that upward trend in London Lines traffic? 
— Yes. 

856. -It -amounts, does it not, to £0-088m., or something 
like that? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I-t is shown on Question 2 of the 
Questionnaire. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : T am very much obliged, if 
I have missed that. 

(Witness) : It is £88,000, is it not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is £82,000. 



857. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness): Is that 
a trend which you think will be likely to continue? — 
Beyond “ Z ” year? 

858. Yes. — I do not think it will have exhausted itself 
by that year, having regard to what I know of the 
movement of 'the population ; but it will involve -a loss 
of traffic next year, mainly suffered by London Transport, 
by -moving the population -from the i-nner parts of the 
London Area to the ou-ter parts. It is allowed for in 
effect in our allowance for a downward trend in London 
Transport traffic. 

859. Now -would you look at line 13 on Table LCC 
202 ; that is the line which deals wi-th early morning 
receipts on the central road services. It is within your 
knowledge that when we got to the evaluation of these 
figures, we ran into a very obscure and confused position, 
and that you were -asked to explain wha-t the -position 
was ; in the -result certain adjustments in respect of early 
morning travel in relation to ordinary fares had to be 
made? — Yes, that is right. 

860. 'If I attempt to put it to you in the form of a 
comprehensive question, I shall undoubtedly get it wrong, 
so I wonder if yo-u would be kind enough to explain 
what the difficulty was, -because it h-as been ironed out, we 
hope correctly, on the next table, LCC 203. It is a 
difficulty which arises with regard to early morning 
receipts ; would you be good enough to explain what the 
trouble was? — When you say “ what the trouble -was,” 
do you mean the difficulty of reconciling the “ Y ” year 
figures in Exhibit BTC 505 with those for “ Z ” year in 
Exhibit BTC 805? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that is what Mr. Lawrence 
is referring -to ; there has been -a great de-a-l -of corres- 
pondence -about this. 

861. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, I know, and I was 
hoping 'that Mr. Valentine could very clearly and shortly 
summarise it before I -pass to the next table? — It is a 
very difficult thing to explain orally, but if comparisons 
are m-ade with BTC 505 and BTC 805, allowance has to 
be made first of all fo-r the fact that the analysis of early 
morning traffic in BTC 505 did not include any traffic 
at two miles, because at that -time the ordinary fare 
and -the early -morning fare for two -miles were the same. 
In BTC 805, there having been an intermediate -revision 
of fares, the early morning fares and the ordinary fares 
for -two miles were no longer the same, and therefore 
some of the two-mile traffic previously treated as ordinary 
fares has now automatically become allocable to early 
morning fares. 

Secondly, if you wish me to -inform the Tribunal of 
this, there has been a change in -the -basis upon which 
London Transport have m-ade their allocation of the early 
morning road traffic to the various distances, there being, 
of course, a common -single fare for -all distances from 
two miles to ten miles at the time Exhibit BTC 505 was 
prepared, and at the time Exhibit BTC 805 w-a-s prepared, 
there was -a 3d. fare running for three miles, and then a 
4d. fare for the remainder of the range, -and in order to 
estimate the yields from particular categories of fares 
for -particular distances 

862. (Mr. Poole) : I think when you said “ four miles ” 
you meant “ three miles,” M-r. Valentine. — -I may have 
used -the wrong words ; -what I intended to say, and what 
I -had in -mind was, that a 3d. fare applies for three 
successive miles. 

In order to allocate this traffic which is purchasing 3d. 
or 4d. early morning single tickets, as the case may be, 
we have had to make sample tests of the distances actually 
travelled, -and we have used what we think is a better 
and more scientific basis for compiling BTC 805 than 
we had thought o-f at the time when BTC 505 was prepared, 
and there have been in consequence quite a number of 
differences in the allocation of the traffic to the different 
distances. 

863. ( President ): I -am very slow at these things, Mr. 
Valentine, but that means that merely by looking at a 
ticket which somebody has bought, which has a 4d. fare 
on it, in the early morning, you cannot tell how many 
miles he has travelled ; he could h-ave gone any distance 
between five miles and 10 miles? — Yes, Sir, but it is 
important, for the purposes of this Tribunal, to know 
how far he has travelled, because we want to know the 
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effect of his return journey at ordinary fare. The 
question of the distances travelled on early morning fares 
does not automatically get thrown up on the sale of 
tickets ; we have to take tests on a sample basis, of actual 
distances which passengers do travel. It must have some 
risk of error in it, but we think we have used a better 
basis for the later exhibit than we used for the earlier 
exhibit. I hope that is the sort of explanation you wish 
me to give? 

864. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Yes; it is an explana- 
tion which may well serve as a transition from LCC 202 to 
L'CC 203, where adjustments have been made to assimilate 
that position, and you will see them there ; it brings the 
figures in lines 12 and 14 — the figures of early morning 
tickets as for “ Y ” year estimate and “ Z ” year estimate — 
into some sort of correlation with one another — do you see 
that? — At lines 12 and 14? 

865. Yes — the early morning tickets on the central road 
services and country bus services. Instead of having them 
hopelessly out of gear, as they were before, as shown on 
LCC 202, after the adjustment and reinstatement has been 
made, we find them on TCC 203 in the estimates for two 
years, in some relationship one with the other? — Yes, 
but, of course, I do not know myself at this moment 
exactly how those adjustments are made ; again I am not 
clear whether this is a table incorporating figures supplied 
by us or deducted from figures supplied by us. 

866. They are taken from your series of exhibits, I 

think? — Yes, but the table is headed: “Volume of 

Passenger Receipts — 1953 and 1954 Schemes Data, com- 
pared (corrected for early morning travel) ”. 

867. Yes, and the figures are taken from the exhibits 
at this Inquiry 'and the last one? — Yes, hut not the 
correction ; that presumably is something which has been 
done by your clients overnight. 

868. It has been done by Mr. Hill in respect of early 
morning fares, in order to get over the difficulty which 
would otherwise have arisen by reason of the different 
classification over the two years of that type of travel. 
— Yes. Then I can hardly comment upon it until I have 
discovered for myself, or until I have had your assistance 
in discovering, the corrections for early morning travel. 

869. I do not want to say any more about early morning 

travel at the moment ; but I want to call your attention 
broadly to these figures, leading up to a point which I 
am going to make to you as to the increase in fares 
which is now being proposed. As between the estimates 
of one year with another — this is Table LCC 203 — there 
is in every case of ordinary fares both rail services, central 
road services, country buses and coaches, a very substantial 
falling off 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Not coaches. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I beg your pardon ; on 
the other three there is a substantial falling off of receipts, 
particularly if I can direct your attention to it in line 11, 
the ordinary fares on central road services, which include 
return and early morning fares. — Yes ; I see what the 
figures are. 

870. The fall-off as between “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year 
is something over — I am told this is the figure— £lTm., 
and accounting for nearly the total of the difference 
between the two estimates for the two years which are 
shown in line 22. — Yes ; I see what the figures are 
described as, but I cannot comment upon them except to 
ask questions, which I gather I must not do ! 

871. So far as I am concerned, if I could answer any 
questions which you may like to ask, I would, but it 
would be a little irregular. 

{President)'. If you wish to preserve 'the regularity in 
these matters, Mr. Valentine, it is easier for you to say : 
“ It would be easier, if I answered that question, if I 
knew the answer to this ”. I notice that at the bottom 
of Table LCC 203 there is a note : “ BTC estimate of 
net yield of Scheme as lodged, £94,352,000 ” ; the other 
is : “ As approved ” — presumably by this Tribunal — 

“ £93,852,000 ”, Is that £93,852,000 ithe sum of two 
figures which appear in our Memorandum? Perhaps I 
should say that I would find it easier to understand 
LCC 203, or that part of it, if I knew the answer to that 
question ! 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It is explained in LCC 202, 

Sir. 



{President) : Will it divert you from your cross-examina- 
tion to find this out now, Mr. Lawrence? If so, someone 
can tell me later on. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : What you said, Sir, was : “ The 
financial effect of the modifications will be to reduce the 
additional revenue sought from early morning travellers 
using the London Area services by approximately £0'5m., 
and that sought from the Railway Executive services 
otherwise than on their London Lines by about £50,000 ”. 
It is £0-5m., and I think you indicated in the Memoran- 
dum that you accepted the estimates of receipts that 
we had put forward ; so that it is a matter of taking 
that £0’5m. from the estimated figures put forward by 
the Commission in the tables at the last hearing. 

872. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness) : I do 
not know, but you may not accept in general the point 
which I seek to make on this table, that the fall-off on 
the ordinary services of road and rail on London Trans- 
port is very serious, or will be very serious, as a result 
of the fare increases proposed in this Scheme? — This 
does not indicate, as I understand it, the result of the 
fares increase as proposed in the Scheme at all ; the 
estimate for “ Z ” year, I take it, is the estimate for 
“ Z ” year at present charges, so what it has to do with 
the result of Hois Scheme, I do not know, unless I have 
completely misunderstood it. 

873. I think you are quite right about that ; I was 
getting confused about it. “ Z ” year is, of course, an 
estimate at present charges? — Yes, and this does present 
in a different form a picture of the downward trend 
of traffic which, as 1 have been endeavouring to explain, 
is our own view. 

874. It .presents a deolension, but whether it is due 
to the downward trend or to the imposition of increased 
fares, is the point which is between us. You say it is 
due to a downward trend ; if so, it is pretty well confined 
to the ordinary fares, is it not? — The estimate for “ Z ” 
year is certainly due to downward trend, because it is 
our estimate, and that is all you have allowed for. 

875. Of course, and when we are looking at the com- 
ponent figures of the various classes of travel and com- 
paring it with your estimate for “ Y ” year, we find, 
do we not, on the basis of the figures in this table, 
that a decline is substantially suffered by the ordinary 
fares — we find that as a fact? — Yes. 

876. Whether it is due to downward trend, or 

whether . — Of course it is ; it is just where you would 

expect it to occur, namely, rather more prominently with 
the casual and optional traffic than with the regular 
traffic. 

877. It would be equally true to say that the optional 
traveller would be exactly the person who would refrain 
from travelling if he were asked to pay higher fares? — 
Or he would refrain for other reasons. 

878. We need not debate it any more ; I hope the point 
is clear. — I hope so. 

879. Now perhaps you would pass over the intervening 
tables and take a look at LCC 207A. This is a statement 
which makes a comparison of all travel at ordinary 
fares, and I just want to direct your attention to certain 
fare categories. Do you see that the 3^d. fare in “ Y ” 
year is a figure of £12,625,461, and in “Z” year it is 
£11,626,560, the decrease being nearly £lm. If those' 
figures are right, is it right that that increase of a half- 
penny on the 3d. fare was responsible in your view, 
or was likely to be responsible, for nearly £lm. loss 
in receipts? — It certainly does not indicate that. What- 
ever view we did take as to ithe loss — and I forget it 
at the moment — was shown on the exhibits at the last 
hearing. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : This is still “ Z ” year at present 
■fares. There is no increase ; you are comparing the 
•same travel at the same fare. 

■ 880. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, but for two 

different years. It shows that very substantial decline, 
does it not? — Well, we have answered this question in 
Exhibit BTC 510, if I can find the appropriate appendix, 
■which shows what loss we did allow for the increase 
■of the 3d. fare to 3^d. It would be easier for me. if 
■you do not mind, if we look at our own figures instead 
■of at a new table which I have not seen before. 
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• {President): Before we look at the BTC 510 figures, 
does 'this figure on column 3 for the 3-]d. fare Central 
■Road Services of £11,626,560 come from the “Z” year 
at present fares. If you look at BTC 810, Appendix C, 
the figure is different for that fare. 

• (Mr. Geoffrey LkiwrM.ce) : Yes, I am afraid it is. 
•Throughout these subsidiary tables with regard to 
ordinary fares, these figures must carry with them the 
adjustment, the necessity for which was explained in 
relation to early morning travel just now. That is why 
they are not figures actually to be found in the Commis- 
sion’s exhibits. 

881. ( President ): Have you any comment to make on 
that, Mr. Valentine? — I would like to say that I do not 
think there is any need to make such an adjustment at 
all. Why cannot we deal with ordinary fares to suit 
Mr. Lawrence’s requirements, excluding backward 
journeys of early morning travellers as we always have 
done in all the tables at all the previous Inquiries, in 
which case the figures could easily be traced through 
Exhibit 810? 

882. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If that is really a ques- 
tion to me, Mr. Valentine, the object is to keep the thing 
straight throughout once you have got it straight as a 
result of the two different methods of classification that 
were adopted by the Commission. However, there will 
be a witness who can explain these matters to you much 
better than I can and I do not think there is any point 
in going through these tables. The difference, as I under- 
stand it, is the nature of the factor reflected in loss of 
receipts. You are saying that loss of receipts is partly 
due to a downward trend and I am suggesting it is solely 
to be accounted for by the incidence of higher fares? — 
Yes, and you also asked me a question a moment ago 
whether it was my view on your table A, that a loss 
of nearly £lm. represented by the difference between the 
column 3 figure for the 3^d. fare was due to the increase 
of that fare in the last revision from 3d. to 3-Jd. The 
answer must be No. It seemed to me far too high a 
figure and I have turned up BTC 510, Appendix C and 
the Central Road Services’ allowance for loss of traffic 
by reason of increasing that fare from 3d. to 3-jjd. was 
the difference between the column 4 figure, the gross 
yield, and the column 5 figure, the discounted yield ; 
and it is the difference between £1,728,000 and £1,469,000, 
or approximately a quarter of £lm. 

883. Now may I ask you some questions on the matter 
of discounts for lost traffic. Am I right if I suggest to 
you that your estimate of the yield from traffic at present 
fares is based on the assumption that last year’s increases 
produced £4-6m. or £4-5m.? — No, pot quite. They are 
based on our forecast of our total receipts for 1954 
adopted for “ Z ” year and distributed in accordance 
with the ascertained distribution of the traffic as between 
different categories of fare and fare values last October. 
It is not the same thing. 

884. I thought we agreed this morning on that £4- 6m. 
That was the figure which was expected, was it not, that 
she increases which came into effect last year would 
produce? — Yes, on the “Y” year base. 

885. On the “Y” year base? — That figure is not 
specifically carried into “ Z ” year and cannot be traced 
<as an element in the “ Z ” year total estimate. 

886. No, I quite agree, except in so far as “ Z ” year 
is a consequence of “Y” year? — No, it is not; it is a 
consequence of 1953 actual, for which “ Y ” year is a 
forecast which proved wrong in certain quite important 
particulars. 

887. It certainly did. Your figure of £4'6m., taking it 
for what you say it is at the moment, was a figure which 
was arrived at after making some allowances for loss of 
traffic due to increases? — Yes, the allowances being set 
out in Exhibit 510 at the last hearing. 

888. That allowance amounted in fact to a sum of 
£705,760, did it not? 

(President) : The total of it? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): The total of them, yes. 

(President) : Were they totalled in one table? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. I am not sure whether they 
were totalled. 



(The Witness): London Transport only or London 
Area? 

889. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. London Area. You 
see, what I am trying to do, Mr. Valentine, is to compare 
your discounts last year with your discounts this year, 
to see what sort of figure we are talking about. — The 
discount in the 1953 revision was of the order of £600,000, 
if that is near enough to give you just a round figure. 

890. I am told it is £705,000 all told, and that that was 
fractionally of course 1 per cent, of the total traffic re- 
ceipts — the “ Y ” year receipts — and about 10-4 per cent, 
of the estimated gross increase. — Yes; that would roughly 
be right, certainly. 

891. Now let us turn to the 1954 figures which I want 
to introduce to your mind by way of comparison to see 
what is happening if the present policy is continued. 
The total discounts in this year’s Scheme come in all, 
I am told, to £1,875,438. 

(President) : London Area as a whole? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : London Area, yes. Sir. That 
is all told, everything, and it works out, so I am told, at 
2-7 per cent, of the present total receipts, or 26 per cent, 
of the estimated gross increase in revenue? — Yes. The 
figures are of that order at any rate ; I cannot check them 
in detail. 

892. That is all I want to get from you. It looks from 
that, does it not, as if the present policy of the Commis- 
sion is reaching a point when no amount of discount will 
deal with this problem? In other words, if you do 
increase your fares, you reach a point when you will not 
get any increased revenue because the discount has to be 
coterminous with the extra money that is paid by pas- 
sengers. — That is certainly not the position in connection 
with the present proposals. 

893. I am not suggesting it is. — It could happen some 
day. 

894. It is quite clear that if we go on as we are, we 
are moving in that direction. — No, I would not say we 
are moving in that direction ; it does not follow at all 
because the rate of discount of the particular fares in- 
creased under these proposals happens to be higher than 
the particular fares increased under the last proposals 
that we are moving in that direction. 

895. Do you recognise anywhere a point of passenger 
resistance which is of a dimension that would defeat the 
object of increasing fares? — As a possibility, certainly ; it 
could always happen. 

896. In two successive years, when you have to make 
discounts of that order, do you not think that at the 
moment the danger signal is being hoisted? — No, I think 
the answer to that is that we consider this Scheme will 
yield us £5m. of additional revenue. 

897. That is the figure which is the result of discounting 
a gross yield by about £2m., is it nolt? — Yes. 

898. £2m. in £7m. has to be allowed to meet your 
estimate of passenger resistance ; that is what it comes 
to.— Expressed like that, yes ; but there is nothing new 
in that. There was at least an order of discount of that 
magnitude when the l|d. fare went up to 2d. 

899. We are familiar with the discount ; we are speak- 
ing about the dimensions. — I am sorry, I thought you 
were directing your attention to persuading me to say 
that we were reaching some vanishing point from which 
we would get no further yield ; I would not agree with 
that. 

900. It is a fact, is it not, on your figures that that 
very point has been reached on the London, Tilbury & 
Southend Line when the increase in fares has resulted in 
a loss in receipts. Let me put the figures to you. Have 
you the London, Tilbury & Southend figures available — 
ordinary fares?— I have nothing available at the moment 
except what is shown in Exhibit 810, Appendix A. 

901. Will you have 510 with you as well, Appendix A. 
— I think it is in both cases. 

902. The London, Tilbury & Southend Lines carried the 
full increase of the 1953 scheme, did they not, on their 
ordinary fares? — Yes. 

903. On your table 510A, the discounted yield expected 
in “ Y ” year from those increases was £0'6m., was it not? 
—Yes. 
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904. The “ Z ” year estimates before the present sought 
increases fall short of the “ Y ” year estimates after in- 
creases by £0-21m., is that right? — I am sorry, I do not 
follow that. 

905. The “ Z ” year estimates before increases 

(Mr. Harold Willis): The £1,148,000? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes. Are short of the “Y” 
year estimates after the increase by £0-212m. and also 
below the “ Y ” year estimates before increases by £0T52m. 
— I follow the £0T52m. 

( President ) : The other must be wrong. The first of the 
two figures must be wrong. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I hope not, but if I am, 1 
apologise. 

( President ) : The second is the forensic figure. 

906. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is what I want ; 
that is the forensic figure. The deduction I draw from 
that — and I want you to tell me this — is that the result 
of the increasing fares on the London, Tilbury & Southend 
Lines has been a net loss of £0T52m. — No, I would not 
say you could pair up any of the “ Y ” year figures with 
the “ Z ” year figures and say the difference is the effect 
of the increase of fares that has taken place immediately. 

907. What is the increase due to? — There are so many 
things. There may be local considerations that would 
have to be looked at before I could answer such a ques- 
tion, but it is generally true that there are other factors 
as well as the effect of individual fares, as between the 



preparation of the “ Y ” year estimate and the preparation 
of the “ Z ” year estimate. 

908. I suppose somebody has looked at these matters? 
— Certainly, yes ; but I am afraid I have not the Southend 
answer at my finger tips. I have read something about 
it recently, but I do not feel qualified offhand to answer 
that question. 

909. It seems a little odd though, does it not, to find 
that in your “ Z ” year estimates for increases you are 
inflicting on this part of the Area such a comparatively 
heavy loss, or do you know that it is fully explainable 
by local factors? — No, I do not ; I do not quite under- 
stand what you mean by we are inflicting on that Area 
such a heavy loss. 

910. I did not say that. I said it was odd to find 
in your “ Z ” year estimates a fall below the “ Y ” year 
estimates before the increases of this £150,000, unless it 
be that you are recognising the result of putting up the 
fares in 1953. — I am not able to offer an explanation of 
that at the moment, I am sorry. I will endeavour to 
ascertain whether one is known. 

911. There are just one or two more matters about 
which 1 want your help, 'and a little help, if I may have it, 
on the subject of clearances. — Could I say at once if you 
are going to ask questions on clearances, that I feel it 
would be much more helpful to you and the Tribunal 
if you addressed them to iMr. James because he is very 
much more familiar with the clearance figures, their 
history and significance, than I am. 

912. I will do that.. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rippon. 



913. May I start, Mr. Valentine, by making sure I 
have the basic figures correct. I think it is a fact that 
your estimated yield at the last Passenger Charges Scheme 
was £5.m. and that was reduced as a result of the Tribunal's 
decision to £4-6m.? — Yes. 

914. In fact, BTC 701 shows that you only got about 
three-fifths, does it not, of your expected increase, com- 
pared with “Y” year? — I do not think I would express 
it that way. 

915. Line 8, the corresponding figure to Column 4 in 
BTC 401 was, I .think, £72'7m.? — Yes. 

916. So your gross yield on those figures was £2Tm. 
below your expectation? — Gross receipts on all services, 
not gross yield of an alteration in fares. 

917. That is all the London Transport? — Yes. 

918. And then, of course, the allowance has to be made 
again there for the reduction, of £0'4m. made by the 
Transport Tribunal’s decision? — I do not understand that 
question ; I am sorry. 

919. You expected your gross yield to be £4-6m. 

( President ) : What do you mean by gross yield — the 
gross yield before discount? 

(Mr. Rippon) : The gross yield as a result of the last 
increases. 

( President ) : You mean the actual yield, do you not? 

(Mr. Rippon): The actual yield. 

( President ) : I do not know whether Mr. Valentine 
assented to it, but we committed ourselves to the view 
that we expected the increases we authorised to produce 
additional revenue of £5- 6m. 

(Mr. Rippon): I am talking, Sir, about the London 
Transport services. 

(President) : Very well, you are right about that. 

920. (Mr. Rippon): I think the London Transport — 
not [London Lines; — figure was £4- 6m. for that.; — Yes, 
£4-6m. as the adjusted, discounted yield of the Scheme as 
approved in so far as London Transport Executive were 
concerned, and that you can round to £4- 6m. 

921. And what was the effect upon that estimate of the 
Tribunal’s decision? — 1 do not think it reflected the 
Tribunal’s decision. 

922. You have not, have you, Mr. Valentine, anything 
like that expected yield. You have about three-fifths of 
it? — No. I do not think you can jump that step. We 
might have got the whole of that yield or more, and still 
in a later year had a lower total amount of receipts. The 
fact that the figure of £70- 6m. appears at Item 8 in 



Column 4 of BTC 701 is not inconsistent with the view 
that we will be in “ Z ” year £4m. or £5m. or £6m. better 
off than we would have been without the last Charges 
Scheme. In other words, the difference between the 
figure that appears on. BTC 701 and BTC 401 at that 
point is not a measure of the result of (the increase of 
oharges. 

923. But is that because of the declining trend in traffic? 
— And any other factors that might be at work, changes 
in clearance or anything else. 

924. However it may be, whether it is due to the 
passenger resistance or the declining trend in travel, your 
results are not up to expectation, your receipts are not 
up to expectation? — The “ Z ” year estimate is not up 
to the expectation of what “ Y ” year would have been 
if the Tribunal had approved our last Charges Scheme 
in full, or even up to what they would have been with 
the modified scheme. 

925. Therefore I say you have to make allowance for 
the reduction made by the Tribunal? — Yes. 

926. Of £0-4m.? — To put it shortly, in the hope of 
saving you time, my opinion is that the figure for “ Z ” 
year at Item 8 on Exhibit BTC 701 is at least £4m. 
higher than it would have been if the last Charges Scheme 
had not been approved. 

927. You say that because you say the biggest factor 
is the declining trend in travel, rather than resistance 
to the higher fares? — Mainly. Resistance to the higher 
fares is already reflected in the estimated yield of £4- 6m. 

928. What I am suggesting to you, Mr. Valentine, is 
that you have in fact underestimated the passenger resist- 
ance iand overestimated the declining trend in travel? — 
We might have done a little, I do not know. 

929. That would appear to be likely if one looks at 
the figures for London lines and for British Railways’ 
other services. Because there, Mr. Valentine, is there 
not only a reduction of £0-3 in London lines anticipated 
receipts, and in fact an increase of £l-7m. on antici- 
pated receipts outside London, where there was no general 
railway fares increase? — Which relates to entirely 
different traffics with totally different factors at work. 

930. And one of the factors which is not at work is 
the declining trend in traffic? — No, there has been a 
rising trend, as I understand it, in the last year on pas- 
senger traffic receipts as a whole for British Railways 
outside London. 

931. Yet you still persist in the view that the reason 
why your receipts are not as high in “ Z ” year as you 
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hoped is declining trend in travel, not passenger resist- 
ance to higher fares? — A mixture of the two, tthe amount 
we allowed for each, which I believe to be roughly 
correct, is on record in one of the exhibits. 

932. Which exhibits are those, Mr. Valentine, which 
show the percentage allocation as for declining trend 
in travel generally, and resistance to the passenger fares? 
— The discounts we allowed for passenger resistance, as 
you call it, in connection with the last fares increase, 
were all set out in Exhibit 510 and the Appendices of it. 

933. But that is already taken into account, is it not, 
in your estimates for anticipated receipts as shown in 
BTC 701?— Yes. 

934. They were not referring ito the gross yield, were 
they, but to the actual traffic receipts that you expected 
to have?, — I do not understand that, I am afraid. 

935. You are saying now, are you not, that a factor 
to be taken into account in looking at BTC 701 is the 
discounts which you made last time on ithe gross yield 
of the increase? Is that not what you have just said 
to me? — I do not think so. 

936. The discount for loss of traffic, Mr. Valentine, 
was made, as you say in your tables, at the last Inquiry? 
—Yes. 

937. And having made those discounts you anticipated 
a yield from the Scheme after the adjustment by the 
Tribunal of £4-6m.? — Yes. 

938. And it is those figures, after the making of the 
discount, which are reflected in BTC 701? — In the sense 
that they are contained in the total figure of £70- 6m., 
yes. 

939. Yes, but what I am asking now is, in account- 
ing for this failure to reach your expected target of 
receipts, what weight do you attach first of all to the 
declining trend in traffic generally, it does not appear 
to arise outside London, and what weight do you attach 
to the fact of having underestimated passenger resist- 
ance? — The allowance for declining traffic that has been 
stated in evidence and is on the bottom of page 1 of 
BTC 8, is an allowance approximately of 1 per cent, 
for further declines that year. The evidence that such 
a decline is going on separately from the effect of fares 
revision from time to time when carried out, is set out 
in paragraph 5. 

940. Is that your figure of T21 per cent.? — Yes. 

941. That is additional to what you anticipated. An 
additional loss of traffic to what you anticipated as a 
result of the resistance to the last increase? — Certainly, 
quite so. 

942. Now if we look, Mr. Valentine, at BTC 802, 
Sheet 2, and BTC 502, Sheet 2, at first glance is it fair 
to say that those two tables show that there has been 
a very large loss on the ordinary and day return fares? 

{President): These are figures for journeys, are they 
not? 

943. [Mr. Rippon) : In passenger journeys. I think it 
is about 150m. on the ordinary, and 40m. on the day 
return? — Yes. 

944. And then I believe one has to make some adjust- 
ment for early morning returns? — Yes. As has already 
been explained, in the “ Z ” year statements two-mile traffic 
has had to be included in early morning traffic which 
was not a cheaper fare than the ordinary, when the 
500-Exhibit series was prepared, and it was therefore 
treated as ordinary. 

945. Has that figure of the transfer of passenger journeys 
from the heading of ordinary in BTC 802 to early morning 
in BTC 502 been quantified?— Yes, 86m. passengers in 
the case of London Transport, I think. It would be a 
relatively small figure for London Lines. 

946. Say about 90m.? — Yes. 

947. Would that be a fair figure? — Yes. 

(President) : Transferred to early morning from 

ordinary? 

948. (Mr. Rippon ): From ordinary, yes. So the real 
loss from transfer of passenger journeys is something in 
the order of 100m. a year? — that is, adding the 90m. to 
the figure for ordinaries in BTC 802 and then comparing 
it with the figure in BTC 502? — In Column 10? 



949. (President) : No, he is adding them in Column 14. 
He is treating 90m. as covering both London Lines and 
London Transport. — Yes, that is right. 

950. (Mr. Rippon) : And that is, of course, the measure 
of the traffic lost altogether? — -As between the date of 
the two estimates from all causes, yes. 

951. And once one has made that adjustment then it 
would appear, making the comparison between early 
mornings in the two tables, that in fact the traffic here 
has remained relatively steady. I think the difference 
between the two figures will correspond broadly to the 
445m. for “ Y ” year, in BTC 502, and it is 532m. for 
“ Z ” year in BTC 802?— Yes. 

952. And, of course, you have transferred the 86m. 
passenger journeys from one category to another? — Out 
of ordinary 'and into early morning, yes, 802. 

953. So that your early morning and season ticket travel 
has remained relatively steady? — Yes. 

954. Would it be fair to say, then, Mr. Valentine, th-at 
you are in fact getting your yield from higher fares, 
predominantly at the expense of those people who have 
to travel to work? — No, the bulk of the yield comes in 
through the yield of the ordinary fares, and not through 
the season tickets or the early morning. 

955. Those are two categories of traveller whom you 
can broadly describe as essential traffic. There are not 
many people travelling within those two categories whom 
you could call optional traffic?— They are mostly making 
what are for the time being for them necessary journeys, 
but not necessarily by our transport services. 

956. I do not want to press you too hard, Mr. Valentine, 
on this point, I am only trying to get the broad shape 
of what has occurred. Would it be fair to say that, 
although you get the bulk of your revenue and the bulk 
of your traffic in the ordinary fare category, that is the 
category which includes the optional traffic or most of 
the optional traffic?— Yes. I think that is fair enough, 
that most of the optional travel falls, so far as London 
Transport is concerned, into the ordinary fare category. 

957. And that is the travel you are losing? — Mainly, 
yes. 

958. Which you have lost at the rate of 100m. journeys 
a year as a result of the last increase.— Not as a result 
of the last increase, no. 

959. And indeed other factors, the declining trend. 
Would you describe a loss of traffic at that rate as 
alarming? — Well, it does not give us any particular satis- 
faction, but it is certainly nothing that I would call 
alarming. 

960. Depressing? — If it continues indefinitely, but I 

have already expressed the view 

(President): It is like a Public Inquiry, it would be 
wrong to say it is either alarming or depressing, but un- 
satisfying! 

961. (Mr. Rippon): Would you go further, _ Mr. 

Valentine, would you say it was inevitable? — I think I 
would, yes, in the circumstances. 

962. I think if you look at the totals of those two tables 
in column 14 the grand total of passenger journeys in 
“ Y ” year is 4,744,881,000. 

(President) : BTC 502. 

(Mr. Rippon) : The total in column 14.— Yes. 

963. Can those figures of totals be compared with the 
record of passenger journeys in BTC 204, Sheet 2, in the 
1951 Inquiry? — No, I did not include that in my luggage, 
I am afraid. 

( President ): They can be looked at at the same time, 
if one has the two tables. I cannot look at them because 
I have not got them. Are we really going back into the 
1951 Inquiry? 

(Mr. Rippon) : I wanted to go back to it for the purpose 
of illustrating the drop of the passenger journeys at these 
fares over a relatively short period. The total at BTC 204 
was 4,400m. 

(President): Assuming that was the total, is it less or 
greater than the one in BTC 502, and is that difference 
alarming or depressing or inevitable? 

964. (Mr. Rippon): It is a difference of some 300m. 
passenger journeys. — I have the figures, but I am not 
quite sure what the question about them is. 
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965. Are the figures comparable? — I think they are sub- 
stantially comparable. 

966. They show, do they not, in the column that shows 
the total, a loss over the period between the “X” year 
estimates and the “ Z ” year estimates — a matter of three 
years or so, and a loss of 300m. passenger journeys? — Yes, 
very nearly 6 per cent, of passenger journeys in this period 
of four years. 

967. A very much higher percentage than your figure 
of T21 per cent., a drop due to passenger resistance and 
not dechne. — T21 relates to the comparison over the 
period of one year. You are now directing my attention 
to the cumulative decline over a longer period. It naturally 
does not agree with the T21 per cent. 

968. I put it to you that even after you have made your 
adjustment that is a drop which cannot be explained by 
reference to the declining travel habits. — I do not see why 
not. Part of it is due to increased fares, as we have said 
all along, and I think correctly, and the balance of it is 
due to the traffic decline. 

C President ): In any event, the 1-21 per cent, is not a 
percentage of journeys, is it? 

969. (Mr. Rippon) : It is a percentage decline in receipts, 
which I suppose bears some relation to passenger journeys. 
— In as much as decline in passenger journeys, and in so 
far as it has been higher fares, it is mostly between the 
short distances and there is not much difference between 
the two figures. 

970. A figure of 6 per cent, would be higher, would it, 
in relation to the shorter journeys? It is a drop of 6 per 
cent, over all. — All passenger journeys in the London 
Area, yes. 

971. It is probably rather a higher figure, if one could 
establish it, 'for short distance travel? — I think it probably 
would be, yes. I can help you on that point ; it is in 
our exhibits that we allowed for 12 per cent, on the 
increase of the l£d. fare to 2d. Aotually I think that 
the loss in that particular case worked out at rather lower 
than our estimate, but at that particular distance that 
change in the fare alone, leaving aside the falling trend 
in traffic, would acoount for a bigger loss than 6 per cent, 
in passenger journeys. There is a ready illustration of 
your own point that it is not the same sort of loss at 
all distances. 

972. Turning from those general points, Mr. Valentine, 
to the question of the yield from the last Scheme, would 
it be fair to say that your biggest disappointment was the 
yield on the increase of 3d. to 31d.? — No, I was not 
acutely aware of that. I thought that by and large we 
had got most of the yield, probably not quite the full 
yield that we estimated out of the Scheme as a whole. 
If it were shown that the best available statistics indicate 
ups and downs alt different fare levels that would not 
worry me a hit because to begin with, I do not assume 
any very high level of 'accuracy in our estimates at 
different fare levels. 

973. I think you expected to get just over £l^-m., or 
more than a quarter of the additional revenue which was 
estimated to be -required last time, from raising the 3d. 
fare to 3id. — It may have been. 

974. I think that was -set out in BTC 5, paragraph 24, 
at the last Inquiry? — Yes. 

975. How much do you now expect in a full year from 
that particular increase? — Of 3-j-d. to 4d.? 

976. Of 3d. to 3id. — That is already in operation. 

977. Yes, and how much do you think it is in fact 
going to yield in a full year of operation — the increase 
from 3d. to 3^d.? — I have not made a fresh, separate 
calculation for that. 

978. Do you still think it is the same? — No, I do- not 
know. As I say, I would not worry myself very much 
about upwards and downwards fluctuations at particular 
fare levels as compared with the estimate. 

979. There has clearly, has there not, been a good deal 
of fluctuation? — I do not know why you say “ clearly ”. 
There may have been, but it is not clear to me. 

980. Are you saying you have really no idea what the 
results of the last increase will in fact be within the 
particular fare categories — no idea at all? — We certainly 
make studies of the effects of the fares revision as far 



as they can be estimated on our periodical analysis of 
traffic at individual fare values as far as ordinary fares 
are concerned, but I have no special information for you 
on the subject at hand at the moment. 

981. Are you not familiar with the fare categories on 
which you are in fact losing traffic or not getting the 
traffic which you anticipated? — Yes, but the exact yields 
at individual fares values cannot be precisely traced at 
any time. 

982. Cannot be precisely traced, -but can you get some- 
where near it? — Sometimes there are too many other 
confusing elements to get anywhere near it. On other 
occasions, where there are no complicating matters, it is 
possible to find out fairly accurately how near to our 
original estimate we got for a short period of time ; but 
after that, the whole thing becomes obscured by further 
factors. 

983. What you are in fact telling me now is that you 
just do not know. — I do not happen to know at the 
moment. 

984. Whether you get your £lm. or £fm. or not? — Nor 
for any other single fare you choose to pick ; but if you 
are particularly interested as to what is the latest informa- 
tion we have about the traffic at the 3d. fare, I personally 
shall be pleased to answer it if you repeat the question 
tomorrow morning ; I do not think it will be very 
instructive. 

985. We can get some indication of what is happening 
by comparing BTC 503 and BTC 803. — You might. 

986. But it is not very easy because of the allowance 
you have to make for tickets sold at different fare values, 
so I understand? — Yes. 

987. And other factors like that. But if you look at 
BTC 503, your estimate of receipts from the 3d. fare at 
existing charges in “Y ” year was £13.365,000? — Yes. 

988. Your estimate in BTC 803 for receipts from the 
3Id. fare in “Z” year at existing charges, is £13,162,000? 
—Yes. 

989. What, broadly, is the explanation for the fact that 
you expect to get less from 3jd. fares than you did from 
3d. fares?— Partly the dropping back of traffic from the 
lower fare and loss of traffic, and partly the general decline 
in all our traffic. The difference, if I took your figures 
down correctly, is only about 2 per cent, in that case. 

990. It is about £200,000 ; but on the face of it, you are 
getting less than the 3id. in “ Z ” year than you expected 
to get from the 3d. in “ Y ” year. Then you tell me, and 
I think it is fair, one has to take account of the fact that 
there has been a drop-back which has increased the yield 
from the 2d. fare.— Yes, it has increased the yield from 
the 2d. fare. It may also have been affected by double 
issues ; but leaving all those disturbing factors aside, there 
does not appear to me to be anything particularly sur- 
prising in a drop of £200,000 on £13,300,000, which is 
about 2 per cent. 

991. Yes, but that is as a result of increasing the fare 
from 3d. to 34-d. You expected to get a yield of £1,750,000 
from putting the fare up from 3d. to 34-d. Instead of that 
you are now telling me that a loss of £100,000 is not very 
much to worry about. — I said I would look to see if I 
had further particulars in relation to other particular fares, 
and if you are going to ask me questions in relation to 
particular fares, I shall be in the same difficulties unless 
you give me previous notice. It is impossible to carry 
all this information in one’s head. 

992. I think you will find, Mr. Valentine, if you look 
at all the figures as from the Id. to the 3^d. the total 
for BTC 504 and 803 is pretty nearly the same. There 
has been in fact, I think, an increase of £100,000 over all 
as between “ Y ” year with the 3d. fare and “ Z ” year 
with the 3^d. fare. — Yes. 

993. Is it not a study of figures like those which has 
led you to say that experience has taught you the neces- 
sity to make larger discounts this time? — The discounts 
are not abnormally large this time. They are in step with 
those we have made for parallel increases in the past so 
far as you can find the parallel ; but that is the difficulty ; 
you cannot find the exact parallels. You will not in fact 
find exact parallels. The heaviest discount we made was 
when Id. fare when to l|d. when we allowed for discount 
of 12 per cent, in 1940. 
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994. You are making larger discounts this time than 
you have at the last Inquiry?' — No, we are dealing with 
different fares and different amounts of increase. They 
are not unreasonably related, as we see it at any rate. 

995. Yes, I think you explain, on Day 2 at page 38, 
your view on that matter. I do not think I need pursue 
it any further than that. Of course, discounts of 5 per 
cent, loss of traffic and 5 per cent, drop-back as a result 
of raising the 3£d. to 4d., are pretty considerable, are they 
not? — It depends what you choose to mean by pretty 
considerable. 

( President ) : They are 5 per cent. 

( The Witness ) : They are 5 per cent. 

996. (Mr. Rippori) : In terms of passenger journeys, I 
think the figure would be found by looking at BTC 810, 
Appendix C, which gives the distance and BTC 803 which 
gives the number of passenger journeys at 3j-d. at existing 
charges? — Yes. 

997. About 900 miles? — Yes. 

998. So that you, in fact, accepted philosophically a loss 
of a further 45 million passenger journeys, a dead loss of 
a further 45 million passenger journeys, at these lower 
fare levels? — Yes, if we apply 5 per cent, loss to the 
whole of the 3^d. traffic, that is right. 

999. That means to say, does it not, that you would 
be prepared to see as between the 1951 Scheme and this 
Scheme if approved, a drop of something like 350 million 



passenger journeys a year? — (Well, it would be the con- 
sequence, as another way of expressing these figures, but 
the effect of it in relation to our total volume of traffic 
and our pre-war volume of traffic is that it would reduce 
the passenger miles per head of population from 14 per 
cent, higher than pre-war to 12 per cent, higher than pre- 
war, in London. It is a pity, but we cannot cater for all 
the passengers who travel at the lower fares. Some of 
them will desert us. 

1000. When you say “ some of them will desert us ”, you 
mean something like half a million? — We are dealing 
with very large figures ; it is no good trying to frighten 
me by putting to me a loss of half a million. It will 
reduce the passenger travel per head of population in 
London from 14 per cent, above pre-war to 12 per cent, 
above pre-war. 

1001. I will put it my way ; that your increases in fares 
over the last three years have lost you 500,000 passengers 
a day, allowing them the outward and inward journey? 
— I have not even agreed the figures as attributable to the 
increase of fares. 

1002. Partly increase of fares and partly the declining 
trend in London? — Yes. 

1003. A declining trend that we do not find outside 
London? — Not as far as British Railways is concerned 
taken over all, but you will find it extensively outside 
London in almost every urban passenger undertaking and 
in many categories of British Railways traffic as well. 



(Adjourned until 10.30 tomorrow morning.) 



CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings, First Day — Tuesday, 18th May, 1954 

Title page, line 4— for “ (1954 No. 135) ” read “ (1954 No. 3) ” 

Page 3, paragraph 7, line 4 — -for “ Railway Executive ” read “ British Railways ” 

Page 4, paragraph 2, lines 1 and 2— for “ somewhere ” read “ some were ” 

Page 4, column 2, paragraph 2, line 11— for second “ for ” read “ of” 

Page 5, column 1, paragraph 7, line 10— add “ etc. ” after “ advertising ” 

Page 5, column 1, paragraph 7, line 12 — for “ inappropriate ” read “ appropriate ” 

Page 6, column 1, paragraph 8, line 12 — -delete inverted commas and insert at end of paragraph 

Page 6, column 2, paragraph 4, lines 8 and 9 — for “ . . . actually a small loss. So far as London Transport is 

concerned, it at least ...” read “ . . . actually a small loss 

so far as London Transport is concerned. It at least ...” 

Page 7, Question 4, line 1 — for “ Gray ” read “ Rae ” 

Page 8, Question 16, line 4 — delete “ Yes ” 

Page 8, Question 18, line 8 — for “ Transport ” read “ Area ” 

Page 8, Question 18, line 18 — for “ Commission, even if I was not before, I am convinced ” read “ Co mmis sion I am 

convinced, even if I was not before,” 

Page 8, Question 23, line 6 — for “ suggestions ” read “ objections ” 

Page 8, Question 24, line 5 — for “ MacBrane ” read “ MacBrayne ” 

Page 9, Question 36, line 1 — substitute comma for full stop 
Page 9, Question 36, line 4 — for “ areas ” read “ services ” 

Page 9, Question 36, line 9— for “ £14 -2m. ” read “ £24 -2m. ” 

Page 9, Question 38, penultimate line — delete bracket after “ costs ” and insert after “ things ” at end of paragraph 
Page 9, Question 40, line 3 — for “ probable ” read “ probably ” 

Page 9, Question 46, line 14 — for “ so far as possible. You did not get these difficult problems ” read “ so far as possible, 

and which did not pose these difficult problems ” 

Page 9, Question 49, line 10 — for “ with ” read “ in ” 

Page 10, Question 53, line 10 — for “ steps that ” read “ stops a ” 

Page 10, Question 60, line 2 — for “ figures of 7 • 3 millions ” read “ figure of £7 • 3m. ” 

Page 10, Question 62, line 5 — for “ a ” read “ the ” 

Page 10, Question 62, line 9 — for “ basis ” read “ last ” 

Page 10, Question 63, line 8 — for “ that is all that ” read “ but in fact it ” 

Page 10, Question 64, line 4 — for “ at least ” read “ almost ” 

Page 10, Question 67, line 7 — for “ traffic ” read “ track ” 

Page 10, Question 69, line 4 — for “journey ” read “ track ” 

Page 10, Question 70, line 3 — for “ of” read “ for ” 

Page 10, Question 70, line 4 — for “ your figures A and B ” read “ in your figures (a) and (b: 

Page 10, Question 72, line 2 — for “ in ” read “ and ” 

Page 11, Question 79, line 8— for “ made ” read “ make ” 

Page 11, Question 84, line 3— for “ that. As ” read “ that, as ” 

Page 11, Question 84, line 4 — -insert semi-colon at end of line 
Page 11, Question 91, line 8 — -insert comma after “ propose ” 

Page 12, Question 104, line 1— delete “ Transport ” 

Page 12, Question 104, line 2— delete “ Transport ” 

Page 12, Question 109, line 10 — -for “ Dealing ” read “ Leaving ” and delete “ with ” 

Page 12, Question 114, line 8 — for “ or ” read “ are ” 

Page 12, Question 114, line 9 — for “ is making ” read “ should make ” 

Page 12, Question 127, line 1 — for “ 2-jd. ” read “ 2d. ” 

Page 13, Question 130, line 8 — for “ fraction ” read “ fractions ” 

Page 13, Question 144, line 3— for “ answer ” read “ impression ” 
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Page 13, Question 147, line 8 — for “ costs— the ” read “ costs and the ” 

Page 13, Question 148, lines 8 and 10 — -for “ 30th ” read “ 1st ” 

Page 13, Question 151, line 7 — for “ 30th ” read “ 1st ” 

Page 14, Question 157, line 12 — for “ on ” read “ of” 

Page 14, Question 161, line 6 — for “ Scheme ” read “ section ” 

Page 14, Question 171, line 1- — for “ road ” read “ rail ” 

Page 14, Question 179, line 3 — for “ of charges ” read “ off-charges ” 

Page 14, Question 179, line 4 — for “ 1954 ” read “ 1953 ” 

Page 15, Question 182, line 3 — for “accounts, to ” read “ accounts for ” 

Page 15, Question 185, line 5 — for “joined together ” read “ consulted ” 

Page 15, Question 191, line 9 — for “ incorporated in a system,” read “ the incorporation into the system of fares,” 
Page 15, Question 191, line 11 — for “ are ” read “ were ” 

Page 15, Question 191, line 12 — for “ once ” read “ one ” 

Page 15, Question 192, line 6 — for “ validity ” read “ validly ” 

Page 15, Question 192, line 12 — delete “ Wide Measure ” 

Page 16, Question 194, line 1 — for “ Institutes ” read “ Institute ” 

Page 16, Question 200, line 3 — for “ fares ” read “ services ” 

Page 16, Question 203, line 1 — for “ fares ” read “ services ” 

Page 16, Question 216, lines 1 to 3 — for “ “ Y ” is there the item of no financial importance; “ Y ” is the commercial 

advertising and letting of sites. Why do you reduce it by £0- lm.? — That ” read 
“ It is an item of no financial importance, but why have you reduced commercial 
advertising and letting of sites by £0- lm.? — That ” 

Page 16, Question 218, line 18 — -for “ a proportion ” read “ an apportionment ” 

Page 17, Question 246, line 3 — for “ take a sample train and take ” read “ take sample trains based on ” 

Page 17, Question 247, line 1 — insert “ Yes. ” before “ You ” 

Page 17, Question 251, line 1 — for “ shorts ” read “ sorts ” 

Page 18, Question 256, last line — for “ contained ” read “ self-contained ” 

Page 18, Question 261, line 2 — for “ books, the ” read “ books. The ” 

Page 18, Question 261, line 3 — insert “ are ” after “ Commission ” 

Page 18, Question 261, line 8— insert “ point in the ” before “ pyramid ” and for “ service ” read “’services ” 

Page 18, Question 264, lines 2 and 3— for “ the formula of 8 per cent, of the mileage ” read “ the figure of 11 - 4m. miles ” 
Page 18, Question 265, line 4 — for “ portion ” read “ portions ” 

Page 18, Question 273, line 3 — for “ regions ” read “ region ” 

Page 18, Question 275, line 5 — insert comma after “ costed ” 

Page 18, Question 275, line 6 — for “ in ” read “ of ” 

Page 19, Question 282, line 6— for “ because ” read “ as a basis for ” 

Page 19, Question 292, line 4 — for “ £9 -4m. ” read “ £0-4m. ” 

Page 19, Question 302, lines 1 and 2— insert “ ? ” after “ that ” and for “ How well ” read “ —Well ” 

Page 19, Question 304, line 6 — delete “ The ” 

Page 19, Question 304, line 12 — insert “ a ” before “ material ” 

Page 19, Question 304, line 13 — delete “ Region ” 

Page 20, Question 321, line 1 — for second “ and ” read “ of” 

Page 20, Question 321, line 2— for “ 1953, they ” read “ 1953. They ” 

Page 20, Question 326, line 2 — -for “ £1 -4m. ” read “ £0-4m. ” 

Page 20, Question 334, line 7— for “ Wembley Park ” read “ Queen’s Park ” 
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L.T.E.: PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 



LCC 201 



Comparison 1953 with 1952 (after appropriate adjustments for March, 1952 Fares Increase) 



Period 

(1) 


1951 

(2) 


1952 

Actual 

(3) 


Decline 1952 
on 1951 
Base-Periods 
4-13 
(4) 


Periods 1-3 
adjusted 

(5) 


1953 

Actual 

(6) 


1953 compared with 1952 


Before 1953 
Fares Increase 
(7) 


After 1953 
Fares Increase 
(8) 




(’000) 


(’000) 


Per cent. 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


1 


324,152 


336,707 


— 


306,324 


315,778 


+ 9,454 


— 


2 


327,752 


335,101 


— 


309,725 


309,873 


+ 148 


— 


3 


334,908 


328,878 


— 


316,488 


327,267 


+ 10,779 


— 






Fares increase 
















in full effect 












4 


342,066 


321,009 


6-2 


— 


321,215 


+ 206 


— 


5 


354,480 


337,746 


4-7 


— 


338,888 


+ 1,142 


— 


6 


358,496 


332,404 


7-3 


— 


344,355 


+ 11,951 


— 


7 


356,847 


331,600 


7-1 





334,078 


+ 2,478 


— 


8 


347,525 


324,183 


6-7 


— 


326,799 


+ 2,616 


— 


9 


351,037 


327,206 


6-8 


— 


318,840 


— 


— 












(Fares increase 
















in force for 3 
















weeks in 
















Period 9). 
















Fares increase 
















in full effect 






10 


354,679 


331,793 


6-5 


— 


323,458 


— 


- 8,335 


11 


347,243 


333,741 


3-9 


— 


324,266 


— 


- 9,475 


12 


349,486 


327,626 


6-3 





325,073 


— 


- 2,553 


13 


334,751 


305,167 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Adj. for fog 


— 


(317,167) 


5-3 


— 


318,240 


— 


+ 1,073 




4,481,422 


4,273,161 






4,228,130 
















1954 


1954 Compar 


ed with 1953 


Periods 4-13 






Period 










3,494,610 


1,212,4:15 


— 


1 


308,701 


— 


- 7,492 










2 


311,416 


— 


+ 1,609 


Adj. for fog period Dec. 1952 


12,000 


— 


3 


322,068 


— 


- 5,028 






3,284,475 












Per cent, decline consequent on fares 














increase March, 1952 




6-0 
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LONDON AREA SERVICES 



Volume of Passenger Receipts— 1953 and 1954 Schemes Data Compared 



Ref. 

(1) 


Description 

(2) 


Estimate of 
“Y” Year 
Traffic Draft 
(1953 Scheme 
fares) 

(3) 


Adjustment 
re E.M. 
(see notes) 

(4) 


Tribunal 
Award 
Adjustment 
to Col. (3) 

(5) 


1953 Scheme 
as approved 

(6) 


Estimate of 
“Z” Year 
at present 
fares 

(BTC 801) 
(7) 


Major 

differences 

(8) 






£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




















1 


Ordinary 


10,128 








10,128 


10,051 




2 


E.M 


4,086 


— 


- 90(?) 


3,996 


4,111 


' \ 


3 


Season 


7,908 


— 


— 


7,908 


8,500 


* 


4 




— 


— 





22,032 


22,662 




5 


Miscellaneous 


592 


— 


— 


592 


363 


* ’ 


6 




22,714 





- 90 


22,624 


23,025 




7 


Clearance 


• -1 1,050 


— 


— 


- 1,050 


- 1,000 


— 


8 


Total London Lines 


21,664 


— 


- 90 


21,574 


22,025 


— 




L.T.E.: 
















Rail: 














9 


Ordinary 


12,519 


- 50 


— 


12,469 


12,090 


* 


10 


E.M 


2,411 


+ 50 


- 33 


2,428 


2,367 




11 


Season 


3,151 


— 


— 


3,151 


3,105 






Central Road: 














12 


Ordinary ... 


38,827 


- 1,031 


— 


37,796 


37,143 


* 


13 


E.M 


6,143 


+ 1,031 


- 345 


■ 6,829 


6,252 


* 




Country Buses: 














14 


Ordinary 


4,466 


- 98 


— 


4,368 


4,244 





15 


E.M. .... 


589 


+ 98 


- 32 


• ■ 655 


693 




16 


Season 


31 


— 





31 


31 






Coaches: 














17 


Ordinary 


2,534 


— 


— 


2,534 


2,690 




18 


Season 


98 


— 





98 


110 




19 


Miscellaneous charges 


969 


— 


— 


969 


975 


— 


20 




71,738 






71,328 


69,700 




21 


Clearance (net) 


+ 950 


— 


— 


+ 950 


+ 900 


— 


22 


Total L.T.E. ... 


72,688 


— 


- 410 


72,278 


70,600 


— 


23 


Total L.L. and L.T.E. . . . k-r ... 


94,352 


— 


500 


93,852 


92,625 


— 




. ’ - - 















Lines 9-10. Approx, adjustment due to introduction of 6d. E.M. Fare. 

Lines 12-15. . The adjustment in second column arises because in 1953 exhibits E.M. Travel up to 2 miles was transferred to Ordinary 
Travel (BTC 510— (C)). In 1954 exhibits it is retained in E.M. category (BTC 810 — (G)). 
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LONDON AREA SERVICES 



LCC 203 



Volume of Passenger Receipts — 1953 & 1954 Schemes data compared (corrected for E.M. Travel) 

“Y” Year Net Yield 



Ref. 

(1) 


Description 

(2) 


BTC’s 

Estimate “Y” 
Year, allowing 
for Tribunal 
Award, ( after 
discounts) 

(3) 


“Estimate Z” 
Year 

(4) 


Major 

Difference 

(5) 






£000 


£000 






London Lines 








1 


Ordinary ... 


10,128 


10,051 


— 


2 


Early Morning Tickets 


3, 996(a) 


4,111 


— 


3 


Season 


7,908 


8,500 




4 


Miscellaneous 


592 


363 




5 




22,624 


23,025 


— 


6 


Clearance 


- 1,050 


1,000 


— 


7 


Total London Lines 


21,574 


22,025 


— 




L.T.E. 










Rail: 








8 


Ordinary 


12,469 


12,090 




9 


Early Morning Tickets 


2,428 


2,367 


— 


10 


Season 


3,151 


3,105 


— 




Central Road: 








11 


Ordinary (inc. return E.M.) 


42,412 


41,278 




12 


E.M. Tickets 


2,213 


2,117 







Country Bus: 








13 


Ordinary (inc. return E.M.) 


4,812 


4,716 




14 


E.M. Tickets 


211 


221 


— 


15 


Season 


31 


31 


— 




Coaches: 








16 


Ordinary 


2,534 


2,690 




17 


Season 


98 


110 


— 


18 


Miscellaneous charges 


969 


975 


— 


19 




71,328 


69,700 


— 


20 


Clearance 


950 


900 


— 


21 




72,278 


70,600 


— 


22 




93,852 


92,625 


— 




Note: B.T.C. Est. of Net Yield scheme as lodged 


94,352 








— as approved 


93,852 







(a) Allows for £90,000 reduction due to Tribunal Award. See LCC 202. 
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LONDON AREA SERVICES 



LCC 204 



Volume of Passenger Receipts — 1953 and 1954 Schemes Data compared (Corrected for E.M. Travel) 

“ Y ” Year Gross Yield 



Ref. 

(1) 


Description 

(2) 


Estimate “ Y” Year 
(allowing for Tribunal 
Award and before 
Discounts) 

(3) 


Estimate 
“Z” Year 

(4) 


Major 

Difference 

(5) 


1 


London Lines 

Ordinary 


£’000 

10,176 


£’000 

10,051 




2 


Early Morning Tickets 


4,006 


4,111 


— 


3 


Season 


7,924 


8,500 


* 


4 


Miscellaneous 


592 


363 


* 


5 




22,698 


23,025 





6 


Clearance .. 


- 1,050 


- 1,000 


— 


7 


Total London Lines 


21,648 


22,025 


— 


8 


L.T.E. 

Rail: 

Ordinary 


12,574 


12,090 


* 


9 


Early Morning Tickets 


2,452 


2,367 


— 


10 


Season 


3,183 


3,105 


— 


11 


Central Road: 

Ordinary (inc. Return E.M.) 


42,791 


41,278 


* 


12 


E.M. Tickets ... 


2,229 


2,117 


— 


13 


Country Bus: 

Ordinary (inc. Return E.M.) 


4,852 


4,716 


* 


14 


E.M. Tickets 


213 


221 


— 


15 


Season 


31 


31 


— 


16 


Coaches: 

Ordinary 


2,534 


2,690 


* 


17 


Season 


98 


110 


— 


18 


Miscellaneous charges (all categories) 


969 


975 


— 


19 




71,926 


69,700 





20 


Clearance 


+ 950 


+ 900 


— 


21 




72,876 


70,600 


— 


22 




94,524 


92,625 


— 




Note: B.T.C. Est. of Net Yield scheme as lodged 

as approved 


94,352 

93,852 







LCC 205 

Amounts Brought in for Clearance in “ Transport Statistics ” Monthly Figures 

(Credit to L.T.E.) 



Period 

(1) 


1951 

(2) 


1952 

(3) 


1953 

(4) 


1954 

(5) 




£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


1 


53 


60 


68 (62) 


68 


2 


52 


60 


68 (62) 


68 


3 


52 


Fares Increase 75 


68 (62) 


68 


4 


52 


80 


68 




5 


52 


80 


68 




6 


52 


80 


40 




7 


52 


80 


40 




8 


60 


80 


40 




9 


60 


Small Fares Decrease 80 


Fares Increase 52 




10 


60 


80 


56 




11 


60 


80 


68 




12 


60 


80 


80 




13 


60 


80 


80 










796 










The figures in parenthesis 










are the amounts stated 










in 1954 edition as 










having been allowed in 










1953 figures. 
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Comparison of B.T.C.’s Figures for Early Morning Travel (E.M. Ticket only) — “Z” Year with “Y” Year 



Miles 

(1) 


Existing 
E.M. Fare 

(2) 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


“Y” Year 
(3) 


“Z” Year 
(4) 


“Y” Year 
(5) 


“Z” Year 
(6) 




d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


2 


3 


451,700 


475,508 


43,061 


40,991 


3 


3 


516,483 


692,050 


49,237 


58,059 


4 


3 


382,602 


613,504 


36,474 


55,650 




d. 












Total 3 


1,350,785 


1,781,062 


128,772 


154,700 


5 


4 


318,976 


42,964 


30,408 


7,292 


6 


4 


237,225 


97,771 


22,615 


19,968 


7 


4 


126,664 


77,931 


12,075 


16,042 


8 


4 


69,097 


44,658 


6,587 


8,189 


9 


4 


43,764 


37,744 


4,172 


7,965 


10 


4 


78,300 


34,870 


7,433 


6,844 


Over 10 


4 


4,137 




931 






d. 












Total 4 


878,163 


335,938 


84,221 


66,300 




Grand Total 


2,228,948 


2,117,000 


212,993 


221,000 



L.T.E. CENTRAL ROAD SERVICES 



LCC 207 A 



Comparison of all Travel at Ordinary Fares 



(I) Gross Yield for “Y” Year 



(II) Yield for “ Z ” Year, at present fares 



Fare 

(1) 


“Y” Year 
(2) 


“Z” Year 
(3) 


Differences 


Increase 

(4) 


Decrease 

(5) 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


i 


749,394 


730,206 




19,188 


2 


12,676,691 


12,462,111 




214,580 


2i 


211,276 


254,913 


43,637 


— 


3 


— 


41,430 


41,430 




3i 


12,625,461 


11,626,560 


998,901 


4 


4,369 


1,088 




3,281 


5 

6 


6,187,878 


6,597,789 

4,178 


409,911 

4,178 


7 


4,660,237 


4,226,531 


433,706 


81 

9 


2,593,139 


2,369,233 

2.188 


2,188 


233,906 


10 


1,500,482 


1,644,881 


144,399 




1 0 


615,632 


641,966 


26,334 




1 1 


437,008 


336,662 


100,346 


Over 1 1 


529,488 


338,264 




191,224 




42,791,055 


41,278,000 


672,077 


2,185,132 








Net Decrease 


£1,513,055 
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L.T.E. CENTRAL ROAD SERVICES 



LCC 207 B 



Passenger Journeys at Ordinary Fares (including return journeys of E.M. Travel) 
BTC’s estimate for “ Y ” Year and “ Z ” Year compared 



Existing Fare 


“Y” Year 


“Z” Year 


Note ‘ Y ” Year allowing for drop- 
back as in BTC 510 (C) and for 
1 per cent, loss on return journey 
of E.M. traveller 


s. d. 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


i 


179,854 


175,250 


184,289 


2 


1,521,203 


1,495,453 


1,558,246 


2i 


20,282 


24,472 


20,282 


3 


— 


3,314 


— 


3i 


865,745 


797,250 


823,906 


4 


262 


65 


262 


5 


297,018 


316,694 


303,063 


6 


— 


167 


— 


7 


159,780 


144,910 


154,098 


8* 


73,218 


66,896 


72,163 


9 


— 


58 


— 


10 


36,012 


39,477 


35,699 


1 0 


12,313 


12,839 


12,229 


1 1 


8,068 


6,215 


7,988 


Over 1 1 


8,053 


5,270 


7,977 




3,181,808 


3,088,330 


3,180,202 



CC 208 A 

PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 
L.T.E.— Rail Services — Ordinary Tickets 



Period 

(1) 


1952 

(2) 


1953 

(3) 


Decrease on 
Previous Year 
(4) 


Increase on 
Previous Year 
(5) 




(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


n f 


34,203 


33,138 


- 1,065 






33,657 


31,082 


- 2,575 




3j l 


32,232 


32,543 




+ 311 


4 


31,508 


32,208 




+ 700 


5 


31,846 


32,629 




+ 783 


6 


31,283 


38,649 




+ 7,366 Coronation 


7 


30,633 


33,023 




+ 2,390 


8 


31,407 


32,832 




+ 1,425 


9 


31,193 


30,483 


- 710 




10 


32,012 


30,955 


- 1,057 




11 


33,060 


32,750 


- 310 




12 


33,217 


31,951 


- 1,266 




13 


34,639 


32,108 


- 2,531 






420,890 


424,351 




+ 3,461 




1953 


1954 






1 


33,084 


31,378 


- 1,706 




2 


31,041 


30,817 


- 224 




3 


32,516 


31,554 


- 962 





Note: Comparisons for periods 1-3, 1953 with 1952 must be disregarded because of large fares increase March 1952 (period 3) 
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PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 



LCC 208 B 



L.T.E. Rail Services- Season Tickets 



Period 

(1) 


1952 

(2) 


1953 

(3) 


Decrease on 
Previous Year 
(4) 


Increase on 
Previous Year 
(5) 




(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


n r 


7,217 


6,898 


- 319 






7,515 


7,113 


- 402 




3J l 


8,169 


7,235 


- 934 




4 


6,752 


6,029 


- 723 




5 


7,414 


6,864 


- 550 




6 


6,554 


6,121 


- 433 




7 


6,471 


6,159 


- 312 




8 


5,356 


5,293 


- 63 




9 


5,114 


5,243 




+ 129 


10 


6,520 


6,418 


- 102 




11 


7,152 


7,033 


- 119 




12 


7,261 


7,136 


- 125 




13 


6,158 


6,386 




+ 228 




87,653 


83,928 


- 3,725 






1953 


1954 






1 


6,902 


7,119 




+ 217 


2 


7,116 


7,212 




+ 96 


3 


7,240 


7,447 




+ 207 



Note: Comparisons for periods 1-3, 1953 with 1952 must be disregarded because of large fares increase March 1952 (period 3). 



PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 



LCC 208 C 



L.T.E. Early Morning Tickets 





Road Services (Single) 


Rail Services (Return) 


Period 




















1952 


1953 


Decrease on 


Increase on 


1952 


1953 


Decrease on 


Increase on 








previous 


previous 






previous 


previous 








year 


year 






year 


year 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 




(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


*1 


14,649 


13,643 


- 1,006 


— 


6,327 


5,560 


- 767 


— ' 


*2 


14,784 


13,341 


- 1,443 


— 


6,461 


5,540 


- 921 


— 


*3 


14,728 


13,596 


- 1,132 


— 


6,091 


5,683 


- 408 


— 


4 


13,885 


12,424 


- 1,461 





5,409 


5,185 


- 224 





5 


14,637 


13,858 


- 779 


— 


5,807 


5,614 


- 193 


— 


6 


13,672 


12,936 


- 736 


— 


5,323 


5,085 


- 265 


- — .' 


7 


13,982 


13,617 


- 365 


— 


5,359 


5,257 


- 102 


— 


8 


12,521 


12,221 


- 300 


— 


4,657 


4,581 


- 76 


— 


9 


13,226 


12,933 


- 293 


— 


5,199 


5,297 


— 


+ 98 


10 


13,170 


13,400 


— 


+ 230 


5,508 


5,636 


— 


+ 128 


11 


13,554 


13,858 


— 


+ 304 


5,680 


5,898 


— 


+ 218 


12 


13,887 


14,775 


— 


+ 288 


5,729 


5,834 





+ 105 


13 


12,241 


13,078 


— 


+ 837 


5,107 


5,359 


— 


+ 252 




178,936 








72,657 










1953 


1954 






1953 


1954 






1 


13,372 


14,248 


— 


+ 876 


5,559 


5,774 





+ 215 


2 


13,349 


14,242 


— 


4- 893 


5,538 


5,772 


— 


+ 234 


3 


13,596 


14,504 


— 


+ 908 


5,683 


5,880 


— 


+ 197 



Note. — *Comparisons for Periods 1-3, 1953 with 1952 must be disregarded because of large fares increase March, 1952. (Period 3). 
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LCC 208 D 

PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 

L.T.E. Road Services — Ordinary Tickets 



Period 

(1) 


1952 

(2) 


1953 

(3) 


Decrease on 
Previous Year 
(4) 


Increase on 
Previous Year 
(5) 




(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


n r 


274,122 


256,321 


- 17,801 






272,516 


252,638 


- 19,878 




3J l 


267,518 


268,047 




+ 529 


4 


263,328 


265,237 




+ 1,909 


5 


277,838 


279,700 




+ 1,862 


6 


275,179 


280,226 




+ 5,047 Coronation 


7 


274,666 


275,336 




+ 670 


8 


269,767 


271,435 




+ 1,668 


9 


272,046 


264,513 


- 7,533 




10 


274,296 


266,783 


- 7,513 




11 


274,130 


264,567 


- 9,563 




12 


260,014 


265,809 


- 2,205 




13 


246,884 


261,150 




+ 14,266 




3,510,304 


3,471,762 


- 38,542 






1953 


1954 






1 


257,057 


249,972 


- 7,085 




2 


252,588 


253,206 




+ 618 


3 


267,911 


262,485 


- 5,426 





Note: Comparisons for periods 1-3, 1953 with 1952 must be disregarded because of large fares increase March 1952 (period 3). 



LCC 208 E 

PASSENGER JOURNEYS ORIGINATING 

L.T.E. Road Services — “Other Tickets” 



Period 

(1) 


1952 

(2) 


1953 

(3) 


Decrease on 
Previous Year 
(4) 


Increase on 
Previous Year 
(5) 




(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


(’000) 


n r 


189 


218 




+ 29 




168 


159 


- 9 




3j 1 


140 


163 




+ 23 


4 


127 


132 




+ 5 


5 


204 


223 




+ 19 


6 


393 


1,365 




+ 972 Coronation 


7 


489 


686 




+ 197 


8 


475 


437 


- 38 




9 


428 


371 


- 57 




10 


287 


266 


- 21 




11 


165 


160 


- 5 




12 


116 


168 




+ 52 


13 


138 


159 




+ 21 




3,319 


4,507 




1,188 




1953 


1954 






1 


219 


210 


- 9 




2 


175 


167 


- 8 




3 


150 


198 




+ 48 



Note: Comparisons for periods 1-3, 1953 with 1952 must be disregarded because of large fares increase March 1952 (period 3). 
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LCC 301 A 
(LCC 106 revised) 

Examples of Day Return Tickets from Nottingham (Midland)— Any Train— Any Day 

Note.— The only amendments to L.C.C. 106 are (i) the revised references to B.R. Handbills in the heading, (ii) the elimination of facilities 
to Annesley (line 12), (iii) the elimination of column 7 and (iv) the insertion of footnote ( d ). 



B R 

Handbill 


A/704R 


A669/R 


A706/R 


Single 


Third class 


Per mile 












mileage 


return fare 




Bradshaw 


Table 208 


Table 233 


Table 236 










p. 632 


p. 695 


p. 698 












(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




1 










s. d. 


d. 




— 


Beeston 


— 


4 


9 


M3 


1 


2 


— 


— 


Basford 


5 


8 


0-80 


2 


3 


— 


Attenborough 


— 


5 


11 


M0 


3 


4 


. 


— 


Bulwell 


6 


11 


O’ 92 


4 


5 


Trent 


Trent 


— 


7 


1 2 


1-00 


5 


6 


— 


Sawley Junction 


— 


8(a) 


1 3 


0-94 


6 


7 


— 


— 


Hucknell 


9 


1 3 


0-83 


7. 


8 


— 


— 


Linby 


10(b) 


1 3 


0-75 


8 


9 


— 


Draycott 


— 


10(b) 


1 6 


0-90 


9 


10 


— 


— 


Newstead 


11 


1 5 


0-78 


10 


ii 


Kegworth 


— 


— 


11 


1 7 


0-87 


11 


12 

13 


Hathern 


Borrowash 


— 


12 (d) 

13 


1 10 


(d) 

0-85 


12 

13 


14 


— 


Spondon 


Kirby-in-Ashfield 


14 


1 11 


0-82 


14 


15 






(Midland) 






— 


— 


Sutton Junction 


15 


2 1 


0-83 


15 


16 


Loughborough 


— 


— 


15 


2 2 


0-87 


16 


17 


— 


Derbyf 


— 


16 


2 2 


0-81 


17 


18 


Barrow-on-Soar 


— 


Mansfield 


18 


2 5 


0-81 


18 


19 


Sileby 


— 


Mansfield Woodhouse 


19 


2 6 


0-79 


19 


20 


— 


— 


20 


2 10 


0-85 


20 


21 


— 


— 


— 


21(c) 


— 


(c) 




— 


— 


Shirebrook (West) . . . 


22 


2 11 


0-80 


21 


22 


Syston 


— 


— 


23 


2 11 


0-76 


22 


23 


— 


— 


Langwith 


23 


3 2 


0-83 


23 


24 


— 


— 


Elmton and Cresswell 


26 


3 10 


0-88 


24 


25 


Leicester* 


— 


— 


28 


3 0 


0-64 


25 


26 


(London Rd.) 








— 


— 


Whitwell 


28 


3 0 


0-86 


26 


27 






Worksop 


32 


4 5 


0-83 


27 



Note — * A/704R also includes the following fares from Leicester (i.e., in reverse direction): — 

(а) Sileby (8 miles) Is. Id. (0 • 80d. per mile) 

(б) Barrow-on-Soar (10 miles) Is. 4d. (0-80d. per mile) 

(c) Trent (21 miles) 2s. lOd. (0-80d. per mile) 

t A/706R also includes the following fare from Derby (i.e., in reverse direction) : — 

(d) Attenborough (12 miles) Is. 8d. (0- 83d. per mile) 
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